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The City of Hartford 


By William De Loss Love 


HOUSANDS of travelers be- 

tween New York and Boston 

have a bowing acquaintance 

with Hartford, the half-way 
city; but nothing more. The train 
makes a serpentine curve through 
its centre, circling its manufactories 
and suddenly brings into view the 
State Capitol, with gilded dome 
towering high above a vast pile of 
spotless stone. Before it slopes its 
ample grounds, facing the more ex- 
tensive lawns, fountains, trees and 
flowers of a park, which owes its 
existence and name to a distin- 
guished citizen, Horace Bushnell.* 
Before the train stops one may 
catch a passing view of Asylum Street, 


*See Editor’s Table of New England Magazine, 
December, 1899 and January, 1900. 





leading eastward to the business cen- 
tre and City Hall Square, amid lofty 
buildings, or glance westward 
toward the hill, on which are located 
the best private residences. 

Hurried as is the traveler’s vision 
it after all includes this considerable 
number of things that are fairly 
representative of the city, which has 
been called the “Gem of New Eng- 
land.” Bushnell Park is an example 
of its extensive park system, com- 
prising twelve hundred acres,—the 
largest of any in the United States 
in proportion to the city’s popula- 
tion. On “the hill,” should the trav- 
eler stroll along its avenues, would 
be found many beautiful homes. 
And as for men and women whose 
names are famous in literature, sci- 
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ence, theology and business, Hart- 
ford has had her full share. The 
high buildings fitly represent the 
insurance companies which have here 
their home offices and do business in 
all sections of the country; and the 
numerous factories indicate the many 
thrifty companies engaged in the man- 
ufacture of bicycles, electric vehicles, 
guns, tools and machines for which the 
city has wide reputation. In the 
Capitol there is a suggestion of the 
place which Hartford holds in the 
history of the state, for here the 
commonwealth was born and many 
notable events have here since 
transpired. 

In the year 1614 Adrizn Block, the 
Dutch adventurer, while exploring 
Long Island Sound, sailed up the Con- 
necticut River in a small vessel called 
the Onrust (Restless) which he had 
built at New Amsterdam. He noticed 
that the tide did not follow him far, 
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and so he gave the river the name 
“Fresh,” but the Indians called it 
Quonehtacut and the English settlers 
did likewise. The Dutch found at 
Suckiaug (Black-earth), where In- 
dians of that tribe were located and 
where Hartford was afterwards built, 
an expanse of cleared and fertile mead- 
ow land, and they naturally thought 
it would be a good place to establish a 
trading post. So at the mouth of the 
Little River, emptying into the Con- 
necticut from the west, they made a 
beginning in 1623, and ten years later 
they had there a fort, surrounded with 
twenty-five acres of “bouwerie” or 
tilled land, which they called the 
“House of Hope.” Until 1633, their 
claini to this ground was based on 
rights of discovery. In that year they 
bought from a Pequot sachem, to 
whom the Suckiaug Indians were sup- 
posed to be tributary, most of the tract 
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now covered by the city. The Eng- 
lish, when they came in 1636, obtained 
their title from Sequassen, chief of the 
latter tribe, who were the actual pos- 
sessors of the land. In consequence 
of this conflict of rights the Dutch and 
English did not live as peaceful neigh- 
bors. The later comers were more 
numerous and crowded out the pio- 
neers. Finally in 1653, when England 
and Holland were at war, the colony 
confiscated the fort, and this was the 
last of the Dutch at Hartford. 

The reputation of these fertile river 
lands spread abroad among the colo- 
nists of Massachusetts. It found its 
way to many in Watertown, Dorches- 
ter and Newtowne (Cambridge) who 
wanted to remove to “some convenient 
place” and were quite willing to get 
outside the jurisdiction of that colony, 
without being questioned as to their 
reasons. Among these the Rev. Thom- 
as Hooker, pastor of the Newtowne 
church, will always be considered the 
leader. His opinions were more demo- 
cratic in matters of church and state 
than those then prevailing among the 
ministers, and were naturally shared 
by some of the most intelligent lay- 
men. So it happened that three river 
plantations were established,—Weth- 
ersfield by inhabitants of Watertown, 
Windsor by the removal of the Dor- 
chester church, which had been or- 
ganized at Plymouth, England, in 
1630, and Hartford by the church of 
Newtowne, formed there in 1632. 
Hooker’s company came in 1636, trav- 
ersing the intervening wilderness with 
their flocks, and carrying the pastor’s 
wife in a palanquin. The town they 
founded was called Hartford in honor 
of the English birthplace. of Rev. 
Samuel Stone, the teacher of their 
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church. Thomas Hooker was born 
probably in 1586 at Marfield, Leices- 
tershire, England. He was graduated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
had been a minister at Chelmsford in 
Essex. Many of his company were 
friends from that region. He left 
about two dozen volumes of his Puri- 
tan theology, which, without disre- 
spect, the present generation would 
be glad to exchange for a few pages of 
early Connecticut history from his 
pen. However his opinions are clear- 
ly manifest in what transpired. These 
colonists had removed from Massa- 
chusetts under a commission granted 
by that government to order their af- 
fairs for one year. This period ex- 
pired and they were left to look out 
for themselves. They doubtless wel- 
comed the chance. It was suspected 
that the Massachusetts line ran north 
of them and they were free to establish 
their own government. This they did 
in the Hartford meeting-house Janu- 
ary 14, 1639, by the adoption of the 
“Fundamental Orders” —“The first ex- 
ample in history of a written constitu- 
tion, a distinct organic law, constitut- 
ing a government and defining its 
powers.” Thus Connecticut democ- 
racy was born. A government was 
founded in which the authority was a 
divine right belonging to the people,— 
a principle which has been very effect- 
ively proclaimed at sundry times in 
American history. 

The “Fundamental Orders” consti- 
tuted a federation of the three river 
towns with equal rights to each and 
the supreme power vested in a General 
Court. So long as these and the new 
towns presented no striking differences 
in population—all being farming com- 
munities for many years—no injustice 
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was apparent, and thus the system 
which now gives town and city the 
same number of representatives was 
developed. The clause in their consti- 
tution which provided that the repre- 
sentation of new towns should be “a 
reasonable proportion to the number of 
freemen that are in the said towns,” 
seems to have died in infancy and been 
buried in a forgotten grave. To this 
evident injustice, however, was due the 
Constitutional Convention which re- 
cently made Hartford conspicuous 
and whose revised constitution was re- 
jected by the people. 

The founders of Hartford were an 
industrious, intelligent and religious 
company of about two hundred per- 
sons, including women and children. 
In civil affairs John Haynes was fore- 
most. He had been the governor of 
Massachusetts in 1635 and was the 
first governor of Connecticut. Wil- 
liam Goodwin was the ruling elder of 
their church and Andrew Warner and 
Edward Stebbins were deacons. The 
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From a photograph, copyright 1901, by Herbert’O. 
Warner 
CENTER CHURCH 


earliest handwriting in their town rec- 
ords is that of William Spencer, who 
had been their town clerk in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1639 he was succeeded 
by John Steele. Others of their prom- 
inent men were George Wyllys, Ed- 
ward Hopkins, Thomas Welles, John 
Webster, William Whiting, Matthew 
Allyn and John Talcott. The Ancient 
Burying-ground has in its centre a 
brownstone monument which was 
erected in 1837 “in memory of the first 
settlers of Hartford,” and has most of 
their names upon it. 

Fully three-fourths of the founders 
of Hartford have descendants in the 
city today. The following names are 
familiar: Adams, Allyn, Andrews, Ba- 
con, Barnard, Bidwell, Bull, Bunce, 
Burr, Butler, Church, Clark, Day, Ely, 
Goodwin, Hills, Hooker, Hopkins, 
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Hosmer, Lord, Lyman, Olcott, Olm- 
sted, Pratt, Seymour, Spencer, Stan- 
ley, Steele, Talcott, Wadsworth, Ward, 
Welles, Whiting and Wyllys. The 
founders built their first meeting-house 
—a simple log structure, replaced by 
another in 1639—on a common, of 
which the present City Hall Square is 
the remnant. It stood near the site of 
the present Post Office and their early 
burials were north of it. They had a 
market, a jail, stocks and a whipping- 
post near by. A more extensive bury- 
ing-ground, where now the fathers 
sleep, was soon located. Through the 
efforts of the Ruth Wyllys chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, this has been recently im- 
proved. An alley on the south has 
been widened into Gold Street, the 
gravestones have been repaired and 
a substantial has_ been 
Its graceful gateway is a 
memorial of Governor John Haynes, 
erected by two of his descendants, 
and is so marked with appropri- 
ate bronze tablets. In 1737 the First 
Church of Christ removed from its old 
location to the southeast corner of the 
burying-ground, erecting a new edifice. 
In the same place its present house of 
worship was built in 1806. 

Meanwhile the Second Church had 


iron fence 


erected. 
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been organized and about 1670 had 
built a meeting-house south of the Lit- 
tle River. It stood near the residence 
of the late Hon. Henry C. Robinson. 
This was succeeded by another edifice 
in 1752, which stood north of the pres- 
ent house of worship, built in 1825. 
The first war in which Hartford 
bore a part was in 1637 against the 
Pequot Indians. Thomas Bull was 
its chief warrior. The town’s quota 
was forty-two out of the ninety sol- 
diers engaged and it backed them up 
with a goodly supply of corn. Samuel 
Stone went as their chaplain and 
cheered them on, as Joshua did his 
heroes. Some of the present genera- 
tion have severely criticised the fathers 
for this cruel conflict, but Captain Un- 
derhill, who was one of them, wrote, 
“We had sufficient light from the 
Word of God for our proceedings.” 
This war resulted in the downfall of 
an enemy which might easily have 
overwhelmed the settlement. The 
town rewarded its soldiers with an 
allotment of land to each. The tract 
was afterwards known as the “Sol- 
diers’ Field,” and lies west of the 
meadow creek near Riverside Park. 
It is thought to have been the first 
instance of a bounty paid to Ameri- 
can soldiers. 
The hiding of the colo- 








From a photograph, copyright 1901, by Herbert O. Warner 
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nial charter in the famous 
oak tree at Hartford is a 
familiar story. On _ the 
31st of October, 1687, Sir 
Edmund Andros_ de- 
manded its surrender. It 
was Halloween night and 
the spirits were abroad in 
full force. A conference 
was held in the Assembly 
chamber, the upper room 
































From the only photograph extant, by courtesy of F. G. Whitmore, Esq., Secretary of the Hartford 
Board of Park Commissioners 
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Trumbull 
says, “The lights were instantly ex- 
tinguished and one Captain Wads- 
worth of Hartford, in the most silent 
and secret manner, carried off the 
charter and secreted it in a hollow 
tree.” This tree stood near the Wyl- 
lys mansion. It was “esteemed sa- 
cred” as far back as 1780. Governor 


of the meeting-house. 


Roger Wolcott, who was nine years 
old when the event occurred, wrote 
in his memoir, “They ordered the char- 
ters to be set on the table, and unhap- 
pily or happily, all the candles were 
snuffed out at once, and when thev 
were lighted the charters were gone.” 
All historians agree that Connecticut’s 
charter was probably hidden in the 
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From a photograph loaned by R. S. Peck & Co. 
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oak, but when this happened and 
whether it was the original or the du- 
plicate is an unsettled point. These 
Hartford patriots did not suppose they 
were thus saving their liberties, but 
only themselves from the disgrace of 
a surrender. In 1715 Captain Wads- 
worth was rewarded by the Assembly 
for his “faithful and good service” in 
securing the duplicate charter in that 
“very troublesome season.” This doc- 
ument is now preserved at the Capitol 
in a frame made from the Charter 
Oak. The tree, said to have been eight 
hundred years old, fell August 21, 
1856. Its hollow trunk and a frag- 
ment of the original charter—rescued 
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from an old-time bonnet maker—with 
the box in which it was brought from 
England, are in the museum of the 
Connecticut Historical Society. A sci- 
on of the charter oak, now over fifty 
years old, is growing in the eastern 
section of Bushnell Park. 

The later colonial history of Hart- 
ford is uneventful. It was only an ag- 
ricultural town, having 1,200 inhabi- 
tants in 1687, 3,027 in 1756 and 5,031 
in 1774. The population so late even 
as 1830 was only 9,789. By the last 
census it was eighty thousand. 

In all the wars with the French 
and Indians the town bore a 
generous and valiant part, though 
its situation protected it from in- 
vasion. Indeed a hostile army never 
set foot within its borders. The 
influence of its people, however, was 
always patriotic. Many companies of 
soldiers went out from Hartford to 
Canada and to Albany in the early 
French wars. Colonel William Whit- 
ing was conspicuous in these military 
affairs, and in successive years led 
forth the town’s troops. Colonel Sam- 
uel Talcott was afterwards their 
leader. In 1757, some of the neutral 
French refugees were quartered in 
Hartford, the town erecting or hiring 
a house for their use. 

During the Revolutionary conflict, 
Hartford was very active, sending 
forth four companies of troops at the 
first alarm under Captains Jonathan 
Welles, Timothy Cheney, Abraham 
Sedgwick and George Pitkin. It 
gathered supplies, bred sedition and 
drank beer instead of tea like all good 
people. The temper of the Hartford 
Daughters of the Revolution is well 
illustrated by their action in 1786, 
when they took “into serious consid- 
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eration the unhappy situation of their 
country,’ which they attributed in 
part to their extravagances, and de- 
cided to reform their customs of dress, 
hoping to set a fashion for the state. 
They resolved not to purchase any 
“gauze, ribands, lace, feathers, beaver 
hats, silk, muslins or chintze except for 
weddings or mourning.” This was 
very good of them. It is a matter of 
record that the town of Hartford was 
a stronghold of influence, supporting 
“Brother Jonathan” Trumbull, to 
whom Washington looked often for 
help. The surprise of Fort Ticonder- 
oga was first planned at Hartford by 
men who pledged their own estates to 
it and saw it well carried out by Ethan 
Allen. Many of the prisoners taken at 
various times were very well fed and 
housed in the town, but a few of them 
went off without returning their 
thanks. 

The location of Hartford made it an 
important place. Being on the high- 


way of travel messengers were contin- 
ually going and coming and many dis- 
tinguished persons stopped at its inn. 
John Hancock, Paul Revere, John 
Paul Jones and the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette visited the town. Twice the army 
of French allies passed through it. On 
the 21st of September, 1780, General 
Washington and Count Rochambeau 
met at the house of Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth in a war conference. The 
Wadsworth Athenzum now stands on 
the site of the Wadsworth mansion, 
where this conference was held, and an 
ancient elm tree is marked by a bronze 
tablet in memory of the event. 

There is no doubt that the freedom 
from disaster which Hartford enjoyed 
during the Revolution contributed 
greatly to its subsequent prosperity. 
Its ancient homes were undisturbed, 
and their families were not impover- 
ished or scattered. Visitors regarded 
it as a comfortable old town and a 
good place in which to live. A certain 
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From a photograph, copyright 1899, by Herbert O. 
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Scotchman named John Gerrond, who 
traveled much and considers his poeti- 
cal and prose works worthy to be print- 
ed, came to Hartford in 1798. He re- 
turned home and wrote of the town as 
follows: 


“T went to Hartford [from Boston] by 
land, where I stopped about two months. 
Hartford is a new city, and 
stands on the side of a beautiful river; in 
my opinion it is the best place of all America 
to live in, for they seem a very friendly peo- 
ple. How this State of Connecticut got the 
name of Yanky I cannot tell, but I observed 
no poor people among them at all, and they 
seemed well pleased at seeing their neigh- 
bors thrive. Here is the largest and best 
oxen I ever saw; the ploughing is all per- 
formed by them, and they sell for from eight 
to twelve pounds sterling; the price of a 
horse is from ten to twenty pounds. Hog 
river runs along the south side of the town, 
which obtained its name from being always 
red and muddy. Many beautiful ladies here 
want their foreteeth, I believe from eating 
so much fruit. Provisions of all kinds are 
plentiful and cheap, and the inhabitants live 
well. Every tradesman lays in a stock of 
cyder for the winter; at a cyder mill here I 
saw the largest heap of apples I ever looked 
on, about six hundred bushels. In this city 
there is a quaker meetinghouse, and Eng- 
lish and Presbyterian church. The goal, 
which has the courthouse on the top of it, 
is the most elegant building in the city.” 


This Scotchman wrote very truth- 
fully in some respects. He did the ci- 
der business full justice and uttered 
the eternal truth about Park River and 
very properly complimented the new 
State capitol building, now the City 
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Hall, but he might have written more 
judiciously of the “beautiful ladies” 
who have always been a cause of 
the town’s pride. Still, he 
visitor from abroad and 
pardoned. 

The city of Hartford was incorpo- 
rated in 1784, its western boundary then 
being about where the railroad now is. 
In 1853, and later in 1859, 1871 and 
1873 its borders were extended. The 
original city seal represented an old 
man displaying the riches of the Con 
necticut River, but in 1852 this was re- 
placed by another on which a hart is 
seen crossing a ford. Hon. Thomas 
Seymour was the first mayor and held 
the office for twenty-eight years. The 
present mayor is Hon. Alexander Har- 
bison. The city has gradually added 
the features incident to modern mu- 
nicipal government, with police, fire, 
street, water, health, park and charity 
commissions. In 1879 the old State 
House, which had been used since 
1796 and was the historic meeting 
place of the Hartford Convention in 
1814, was made the City Hall. It 
shares the square with the govern- 
ment building. 

One of the distinctive features of 
its extensive insurance 
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and banking interests. Its shipping 
business on the river led to the incor- 
poration, in 1803, of the Hartford Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, but as early 
as 1794 policies were issued for the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
the corporation of that name was char- 
tered in 1810. It now has a capital of 
$1,250,000, and assets of over $11,- 
000,000. The president, Mr. George 
L. Chase, was elected in 1867. The 
Etna Insurance Company was char- 
tered in 1819 and now has a capital of 
$4,000,000, and assets of over $14,000,- 
ooo. Mr. William B. Clark is the 
president. Other companies have fol- 
lowed in the line of fire insurance,— 
the Phoenix, Connecticut, National, 
Orient and Hartford County Mutual. 
Hartford was the first city in the Unit- 
ed States to make a decided success of 
life insurance. In 1846 the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was chartered and it is at the present 
time one of the largest, with assets of 
$65,000,000. Colonel Jacob L. Greene 
was elected president in 1878. The 
7Etna Life Insurance Company was 
organized in 1850 and incorporated 
in 1853. Hon. Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, 
who had been the first president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, was its founder 
and his son, Ex-Governor Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, has been the president since 
1879. Its assets are over $61,000,000. 
There are other large companies in 
this business at Hartford —the 
Phcenix Mutual Life, of which Mr. 
Jonathan B. Bunce is president, 
with assets of over $14,000,000; the 
Travelers, whose assets are over 
$37,000,000, and of which the 
late Mr. James G. Batterson was 
for many years, and Mr. Syl- 
vester C, Dunham is now, the presi- 
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dent; the Connecticut General Life 
and the Hartford, besides gen- 
eral agencies of other companies. 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company, of 
which Mr. J. M. Allen is president, 
is located here. The total assets of 
Hartford insurance companies are 
estimated to exceed $215,000,000. 
Most of them have large and at- 
tractive buildings 
square. 

It is largely due to these interests 
that the city has so many prosperous 
banks, of which there are more 
than a dozen, with a total capi- 
tal of over $6,000,000, and a sur- 
plus of about half that sum. 
Among them, the Hartford Bank is the 
oldest, chartered in 1792, and having 
an interesting history. Others, with 
the dates of organization, are as fol- 
lows: Phoenix 1814, Connecticut Riv- 
er 1825, Farmers and Mechanics 1833, 
National Exchange 1834, State 1847, 
City 1851, American National 1852, 
Charter Oak 1853, AZtna 1857, First 
National 1857 and United States 
1872. 

To these may be added the Connec- 
ticut Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, the Hartford Trust Company, 
the Security Company, the Society for 
Savings, the Mechanics, State, Dime 
and other savings banks. 

Manufacturing may be said to have 
begun at Hartford in 1788, when the 
first broadcloth mill in the country 
was erected, but it never became par- 
ticularly identified abroad with the city 
until 1856, when the Colt’s Patent 
Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated. Colonel Samuel 


near the central 


Colt was a native of Hartford and be- 
gan to manufacture his revolvers in 








From a photograph by Christopher Johnstone 
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, 1848. This soon became a great indus- 
try. An extensive tract in the south 
meadows was reclaimed by a dike and 
a large factory was built. The civil 
war brought fire-arms into urgent de- 
mand and the business thrived. Since 
the death of Colonel Colt in 1862, oth- 
ers have managed it, among them 
General William B. Franklin. Here 
was made the famous Gatling gun, 
the invention of Mr. Richard J. Gat- 
ling, for years a well-known resident. 
In 1821, Hartford parties began to 
build engines and in 1853 the Wood- 
ruff Iron Works entered into a large 
business. So from time to time other 
manufacturing companies have been 
established. 

The Jewell Belting Company was 
founded in 1849 by Mr. Pliny Jewell. 
His son Pliny is now the president and 
another son was the lamented Marshall 
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Jewell, Governor of Connecticut and 
Postmaster General in President 
Grant’s cabinet. 

Colonel Albert A. Pope more recent- 
ly introduced the manufacture of the 
Columbia bicycle, building extensive 
factories for the purpose. The very 
names of a number of corporations will 
testify in behalf of the city’s manufac- 
tures: Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Co., Pratt and 
Cady Co., Electric Vehicle Co., Hart- 
ford Rubber Works Co., National Ma- 


‘chine Co., Hartford Woven Wire Mat- 


tress Co., Sigourney Tool Co., Cape- 
well Horse Nail Co., Johns-Pratt Co., 
Cushman Chuck Co., Dwight Slate 
Machine Co., Plimpton Manufactur- 
ing Co. and Billings and Spencer Co. 
Many of these are located along the 
Park River in commodious factories. 

The first printing press in Hartford 
was set up in 1764 by Thomas Green. 
Ever since, the city has had more than 
its share of a business now represented 
by the Case, Lockwood and Brainard 
Company, of which the late Leverett 
Brainard was the president. Thomas 
Green was the founder of the Connec- 
ticut Courant, which is now the old- 
est newspaper in the United States. Its 
present editor is Mr. Charles Hopkins 
Clark, Hartford’s delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1902, and 
Senator Joseph R. Hawley and Charles 
Dudley Warner have both been asso- 
ciated with it. The Hartford Times 
was established in 1817. It has owed 
its development largely to the late 
Hon. Alfred E. Burr, who was in 
charge from 1839 until his death. The 
other daily papers are the Post and the 
Telegram. Among others who, as ed- 
itors, have spoken in times past 
through Hartford newspapers are: 
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William H. Burleigh, Joel Barlow, 
Theodore Dwight, secretary and his- 
torian of the Hartford Convention, 
Colonel William L. Stone the histo- 
rian, George D. Prentice, afterwards 
editor of the Lowisville Journal, 
John G. Whittier, the poet, John M. 
Niles, Hon. Gideon Welles, distin- 
guished in President Lincoln’s cabinet, 
and Samuel Langhorn Clemens, best 
known to his readers by his pseudo- 
nym, “Mark Twain.” 

In educational matters the city of 
Hartford has held an honorable place. 
The late Hon. Henry Barnard, to 
whom the public school system of the 
country is greatly indebted, was one 
of its citizens. Governor Edward Hop- 
kins, dying in London in 1658, made 
the first bequest, £400, to public educa- 
tion in Hartford. Out of this arose 
eventually the Hopkins Grammar 
School, well known in its day, and 
now merged in the Hartford Public 
High School. This trust is intact and 
amounts to $50,000. 





HENRY BARNARD 


In 1823 the Hartford Female Sem- 
inary was established by Miss Cather- 
ine E. Beecher. It continued its work 
for over sixty years. One of the high- 





From a photograph, copyright 1899, by Herbert O. Warner 
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er educational institutions of Hartford 
is Trinity College. -It was incorpo- 
rated as Washington College in 1823, 
in response to the efforts of Rev. 
Thomas C. Brownell, bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut, who 
became its first president and whose 
statue now adorns its ample campus. 
On the present site of the Capitol two 
brownstone buildings were erected the 
following year. Here it prosecuted its 
work until 1878 when its location 
passed into the hands of the city. The 
name of this institution was changed to 
Trinity College in 1844. The traveller, 


approaching Hartford from New 
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York, notices its commanding build- 
ings on the bluff southwest of the 
city. Rev. Dr. George Williamson 
Smith is the president of the college, 
and in recent years its facilities have 
been greatly increased and its stand- 
ards raised. Revs. George W. Doane, 
Horatio Potter, Samuel F. Jarvis and 
John Williams have all been connected 
with this institution and have become 
bishops ‘of the Episcopal Church. In- 
deed the churches of that denomination 
in Hartford have had as rectors no less 
than seven men who have become bish- 
ops,—Philander Chase, A. Cleveland 
Coxe, W. C. Doane, Thomas M. 
Clark, George Burgess, Jonathan M. 
Wainwright and William F. Nichols. 

The Pastoral Union of Connecticut 
was organized in 1833 as the control- 
ling body of the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut, which was chartered 
the year following and established at 
East Windsor. ‘This institution was 
removed to Hartford in 1865, occupy- 
ing buildings on Prospect Street. The 
munificence of James B. Hosmer made 
it possible later to erect its present ex- 
tensive edifice on Broad Street, known 
as Hosmer Hall. Rev. Dr. William 
Thompson was for many years the 
dean of its faculty and was succeeded 
by President Chester D. Hartranft. It 
now bears the name Hartford Theo- 
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logical Seminary and, with its thir- 
teen regular professors besides vari- 
ous stated lecturers, has an extensive 
influence among the Congregational 
churches of the country. In connec- 
tion with it is the Case Memorial 
Library, containing 80,000 volumes, 
founded by the late Newton Case. 
Hartford is a city of churches. In 
addition to the First and Second al- 
ready mentioned, there are ten of the 
Congregational order. The Third or 
North Church was organized in 1824 
and of this church Rev. Dr. Horace 
Bushnell was the pastor from 1833 to 
1859. It is now the Park Church. The 
Asylum Hill and Farmington Avenue 
churches are located in the western 
and newer section of the city and the 
Fourth is an institutional church sit- 
uated on North Main Street. Of the 
Baptist denomination, the First, South 
and Asylum Avenue churches are 
prominent, and among the Methodists 





the First, South Park and North 
churches. Christ Church is the old- 
est Episcopal body in Hartford, dating 
from 1786, and its dignified structure 
on Main Street was consecrated in 
1829. Saint John’s Church was or- 
ganized in 1841 and Trinity Church, 
located on the hill, in 1859. Hartford 
became the Episcopal see of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of Connecticut 
in 1843. The Right Rev. William Ty- 
ler was the first bishop. There are now 
five parishes in the city. Saint Joseph’s 
Cathedral on Farmington Avenue, 
built of brownstone, was dedicated 
in 1878 and it is a conspicuous and 
impressive edifice. Right Rev. 
Michael Tierney is the highly es- 
teemed bishop of Hartford. Prob- 
ably no city of its size in the coun- 
try has been so free from religious 
dissensions and has _ manifested 
greater liberality in its Christian 
fellowship. 
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Mrs. STOWE 


Some one has said that if every kind 
of beneficent institution is not to be 
found in Hartford, a mistake has been 
made. There are certainly more than 
a dozen buildings, some of them quite 
extensive, engaged in various forms 
of philanthropy and receiving the be- 
nevolent support of the townspeople. 
A legacy to any one of them would be 
well placed, so good are their aims and 
so ably are they managed. In the 
southern section of the city is the Hart- 
ford Hospital, occupying an entire 
block, with various wards, a training 
school for nurses and the recently 
erected Eliza Trumbull Robinson 
Children’s Hospital. Near at hand and 
under the same management is the 
Old People’s Home. The Retreat for 
the Insane has a spacious building, 
and grounds beautifully laid out by 
Frederick Law Olmstead, in the same 
neighborhood. This institution was 
founded in 1824 through the efforts 
of the Connecticut Medical Society, 


when there were only two institutions 
of the kind in this country. Its moving 
spirit was Dr. Eli Todd. In 1865 the 
Hartford Orphan Asylum was incor- 
porated, being a union of the Female 
Beneficent Society, organized in 
1809, and an asylum for boys organ- 
ized in 1829. Its home is in a fine 
new building facing Pope Park in 
the southwestern section of the city. 
The Watkinson Farm School, which 
was formerly near the Orphan Asy- 
lum, now has a farm and buildings 
on Albany Avenue, where it trains 
deserving boys to useful manhood. 
Associated with it are the Handi- 
craft Schools. 

The city has several Widows’ 
Homes and kindred institutions for the 
needy. Its relief work for the poor is 
largely intrusted to the Union for 
Home Work, which has a_ well 





Mrs. SIGOURNEY 


(Bust in Connecticut Historical Rooms) 
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equipped plant in the heart of the 
poorer district, though much is done 
through the almoners of the Larabee 
and Niles funds. A thriving mission 
work is carried on by the City Mis- 
sionary Society, the agency of the Con- 
gregational churches and the Open 
Hearth is devoted to rescue work. One 
of the buildings which always attracts 
the visitor’s attention is that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
near the Memorial Arch and facing 
Bushnell Park. The Women’s Chris- 
tian Association also has a building on 


Church Street, and the Good Will 





Mrs. SIGOURNEY’S (IN 1840) 
(Connecticut Historical Society Rooms) 
Club is the successor of the Hartford 
Female Seminary on Pratt Street. As 
the capital of the state, Hartford nat- 
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urally has the central offices of several 
societies, such as the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society and the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut. 
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The American School for the Deaf 
and Dumb is an institution of national 
fame. In consequence of its former 
name, the district where it is located 
was called Asylum Hill. Incorporated 
in 1815 and financially assisted by the 
state and national governments, this 
school has carried on its work success- 
fully for the greater part of a century. 
It has witnessed vast improvements in 
such education since Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet and Abbé Sicard’s pupil, Lau- 
rent Clerc, entered the field. 

The Wadsworth Athenzum is the 
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JOHN TRUMBULL 


depository of Hartford’s art, literary 
and historic treasures. In 1842, 
through the efforts of Daniel Wads- 
worth, a corporation was formed for 
the purpose of providing an art gallery 
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and at the same time furnishing rooms 
for the Yourig Men’s Institute and the 
Connecticut Historical Society which 
had been chartered in 1825. Two years 
later the present building was complet- 
ed. It has recently been enlarged and 
now this corporation embraces in its 
care the Art Gallery, the Public Li- 
brary with its reading room, the Wat- 
kinson Library of Reference. where 
the rarest and most costly works in 
many departments of learning may be 
consulted, and the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society whose invaluable collec- 
tions attract students and whose hall is 
often the auditorium of the lecturer in 
history. The art gallery contains some 
fine paintings—it is hoped, the nucleus 
of a larger collection in the future. 
There are portraits by Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, Bartholomeus Van Der Helst, 
Thomas Sully, John. S. Copley, John 
Trumbull and Jared B. Flagg. Here 





BATTLE OF PRINCETON, BY JOHN TRUMBULL, IN THE WADSWORTH ATHENAUM 
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is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s well-known 
portrait of Benjamin West, and facing 
it across the gallery is West’s painting. 
the “Raising of Lazarus,” which was 
until recently the altar piece of Win- 
chester Cathedral and was presented 
to the Athenzum by one of its distin- 
guished friends, J. Pierpont Morgan of 
New York. Col. John Trumbull’s en- 
largements of his historical paintings 
are in this gallery—the “Declaration 
of Independence,” “Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” “Death of General Montgom- 
ery,” “Battle of Trenton” and “Battle 
of Princeton.” Among the other pic- 
tures are Inness’s “Autumn Gold,” 
Constable’s “The Ripe Cornfield,”’ Co- 
rot’s “Landscape with Figure,” and 
Gainsborough’s “The Broken Egg.” 
It is not presumed that the military 
history of Hartford is more glorious 
than that of other cities, but it has a 
story to tell of heroes, reaching back to 
Captain Thomas Bull, who fought in 
the Pequot war and refused to hear 
Sir Edmund Andros’s proclamation at 
Saybrook. The militia of the town in 
the olden time were usuallyso equipped 
as to be ready to drill a little and fight 
hard, if necessary. In all the colonial 
wars, as in the Revolution, a large part 
of the active force came from these 
troops. But soldiers had other uses 
in those days, and the Governor’s Foot 
Guard was organized in 1772, with 
Samuel Wyllys for its captain, to per- 
form fitting escort duty on state occa- 
sions. From that time to the present, 
this company has had a continuous ex- 
istence and through successive gener- 
ations it has turned out in its 
Grenadier uniforms to honor “Broth- 
er Jonathan,’ Washington, Knox, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau and a long 
line of Presidents who have visited 
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Hartford, as it will for any great 
men yet to come. Since 1788 the 
city has also been able to add 
the escort of the Governor’s Horse 
Guard, and since 1858 that of the Put- 
nam Phalanx in their continental buff 
and blue. When the call of the Civil 
War came, there was a goodly degree 
of military spirit to draw on. But the 
city’s first volunteer was a young man 
in the editorial chair of the Evening 
Press—since well known in war and 
peace, General Joseph R. Hawley. 
Many were readyto follow his example 
and within five days of the firing on 
Fort Sumter, the Hartford bankers of- 
fered the state a loan of half a million. 
The Hartford City Guard furnished 
the first three years’ company wliich 
was accepted by the government— 
The First Heavy Artillery—to whom 
a monument surmounted by a famous 
mortar, the “Petersburg Express,” 
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has been recently erected on the 
Capitol grounds. More: than four 
thousand men enlisted from the 
town—a number beyond its quota. 
This roll contains such names as 
General Griffin A. Stedman, whose 
statue is now seen in the Campfield 
Monument, Major Henry W. Camp, 
whose life story has been told by 
Chaplain Henry Clay Trumbull in 
“The Knightly Soldier,” Colonels 
George S. Burnham, Levi Woodhouse, 
George D. Chapman, Henry C. Dem- 
ing, Theodore G. Ellis, Frank Beach, 
George P. Bissell and Lieut.-Colonel 
Daniel C. Rodman. In the navy Hart- 
ford was represented by Commanders 
Edward Terry and James H. Ward and 
by the late Admiral Francis M. Bunce, 
who returned to rest among the friends 
of his native town. Of these, and many 
others, the city is not forgetful, as the 
Memorial Arch will testify. 

Any one who becomes acquainted 
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with the city of Hartford will be im- 
pressed with two facts which have had 
much to do with its outward adorn- 
ment, the esteem in which the people 
hold their prominent citizens and the 
royal munificence of those citizens to 
their town. The beautiful area of for- 
ty-two acres in the city’s centre, which 
bears the name of Horace Bushnell, 
proclaims an appreciation of that citi- 
zen who was the mover in reclaiming 
it from a condition of slum and waste. 
In its eastern section is Bartlett’s stat- 
ue of Dr. Horace Wells who, in 1844, 
submitting to an operation, discovered 
anesthesia; in the western part is the 
Corning fountain designed by J. Mas- 
see Rhind, with its figures in bronze 
telling the story of the Indian’s rela- 
tions with the white man and on its 
top a portrayal of the city’s seal, the 
hart crossing a ford. This was the gift 
of Mr. John J. Corning. 

Along the northern boundary of the 
city is Keney Park having six hundred 
and sixty-five acres of forest and 
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meadow land. This is a legacy from 
Mr. Henry Keney and the old home 
where he and his brother Walter lived 
has been marked by the Keney tower. 
At the extreme western end is Eliza- 
beth Park comprising one hundred 
acres, so called in memory of Eliza- 
beth Pond, the wife of the donor, Hon. 
Charles M. Pond. 

Near the manufacturing district 
Colonel Albert A. Pope has given 
Pope Park, a tract of ninety acres, 
which ‘is well provided with tennis 
courts and a ball ground, and that 
part lying along the river’s bank is 
shaded by an ancient grove. Farther 
to the south, with its entrance op- 
posite the Cedar Hill Cemetery— 
Hartford’s beautiful necropolis, un- 
excelled in situation and rich in 
monumental art—is Goodwin Park of 
two hundred acres, appropriately 
named in honor of Rev. Francis Good- 
win, to whom more than any other 
man the city’s park system is indebted. 
Among smaller areas, Sigourney 
Square perpetuates the memory of 
Mrs. Sigourney and Barnard Park 
that of Hon..Henry Barnard. Riverside 
Park of eighty acres is located on the 
banks of the Connecticut River, con- 
veniently near the populous tenement 
district, and is provided with play 
grounds, bath houses and a summer 
school conducted by the Civic Club. 

Every city which is well supplied 
with good citizens is rich. Hartford 
thinks more of such men than of any 
reputation it may have abroad of being 
the richest city of its size in the United 
States. It has had of such many able 


judges, four generations of William 
Pitkins, William W. Ellsworth, Thom- 
as S. Williams, Dwight W. Pardee 
and Elisha Carpenter, and it. still 
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has a worthy coterie of the living, 
among them Hon. Nathaniel Shipman 
of the U. S. District Court recently 
retired. Well-known lawyers, such as 
Thomas C. Perkins, Richard D. Hub- 
bard and Henry C. Robinson, have 
made Hartford their home. Among 
its business men were once numbered 
Governor Edwin D. Morgan, Junius 
S. Morgan and Anson G. Phelps. So 
in other spheres Hartford has cher- 
ished traditions of those who once 
walked its streets. John Fiske, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Dudley 
Buck were natives of the town, 
as was Noah Webster the 
cographer, who was educated in 
its schools. Hither John Trumbull 
came in 1781 to practise law and 
do some other things, and the year fol- 
lowing he issued the first of more than 
thirty editions of “McFingal,” which 
was famous in that day. Here, also, 
Dr. Lemuel Hopkins as one of the 
circle of “Hartford wits,” which in- 
cluded Trumbull, Humphreys and 
3arlow and produced the “Anarchi- 
ad,” did most of his literary work. 
Joel Barlow’s “Vision of Columbus’”’ 
was largely written while he was ed- 
iting the American Mercury in Hart- 
ford, and there it was first published. 
Political visions were popular then. 
Columbus’s vision was rather weari- 
some and he must have been refreshed 
when 


lexi- 


“Thy parent stream, fair Hartford, met his 
eye, 

Far lessening upward to the northern sky; 

No watery gleams through happier valleys 
shine, 

Nor drinks the sea a lovelier wave than 
thine.” 


For eleven years Samuel G. Good- 
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rich, “Peter Parley,” was a resident of 
this city, to which he came in 1811 and 
where he found, as he afterwards 
wrote in his “Recollections,” “a high 
tone of general intelligence and social 
respectability.” He contributed some- 
thing in that direction himself as a 
bookseller. John G. Whittier did some 
of his earlier work while here and John 
G. C. Brainard was also among the 
citv’s literary editors. 

Mrs. Emma Hart Willard, a de- 
scendant of Thomas Hooker and 
widely read as an educational writer, 
was for a time a resident. Until the 
history of Catherine Beecher’s school 
is written no one will know what 
genius was bred among her pupils. Sa- 
rah Payson Willis, “Fanny Fern,” 
was among them, so was Harriet 
Beecher, of later fame, and Rose 
Terry Cooke. Hartford has abounded 
in historians and none has been so 
worthy of the title as Dr. James 
Hammond Trumbull, whose home 
was on Asylum Avenue, next to that 
of his gifted sister Annie Trumbull 
Slosson. 

As for homes, indeed, which are 
held in reverence among the town’s 
people because of those who have lived 
in them, there are some which every 
schoolboy could point out. Overlook- 
ing the busy city and within sight of 
the rushing trains, is that where Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney spent many years. 
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Its colonial glories are waning now 
and it will soon be gone; but it is not 
needed to preserve the traditions of 
that gracious lady who reigned among 
the literati of her day as few have 
since. Out to the westward, concealed 
in the woodland he was so fond of, is 
the home of Charles Dudley Warner. 
an author too well known to need com- 
ment, but a citizen who loved his 
town and was honored by it above all 
asaman. Near at hand is the cottage 
from which the University of Min- 
nesota stole Richard Burton to the re- 
gret of many in Hartford. Then on 
the same shaded street there is that of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose life 
work may have been done elsewhere, 
but whose memory is peculiarly in the 
affectionate keeping of the neighbors 
and friends who knew her in maturer 
years. 

So at last we come to the most wide- 
ly known home in the city, that of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, “Mark 
Twain,” half hidden among the trees 
and behind its kitchen annéx, which 
he once called “an afterthought,” but 
interesting to all who have laughed at 
his bidding and been blessed. It is 
a good place to stop for the house 
is tenantless. Still the people who 


pass by are saying, “The world may 
listen to him, New York may ban- 
quet him, but Hartford will love him 
for ave.” 














A Charity Case 


By Julia Truitt Bishop 


EFORE he had spoken half 

a dozen words, Dr. Allen 
Murdock knew that he had 

made a mistake; and uncon- 

sciously his voice took on a calmer 
tone, and he straightened up a little. 

“T see it is hopeless,” he explained. 
“T had really not meant to speak at 
all. Of course I might have known 
that I could have no chance. King is 
far the better man. It is as it should 
be. A man who has put away so 
little money in his profession has no 
right—” 

And _ then 
out at him. 

“Has he any right to assume that 
I would look down on poverty?” she 
cried; “I, who have been so poor? 
Dr. Murdock—I thought you were at 
least my friend!” 

He bowed over her hand contritely. 

“T am your friend,” he said. 

And then, as he was not a man of 
many words, he went back to his 
office, a dull heartache with him. He 
would try to take up the broken 
threads where he had laid them 
down, he said to himself bitterly, but 
it would be in a different way. From 
this time on he would give himselt 
over to the making of money, as 
other men did. It filled him with 
resentment, in that bitter hour, to 
know that he had practised for four 
or five years, and had been success- 
ful, so that he might have made a 


Miss Lederley flashe:l 


name for himself, as well as money. 
yet he was still living in rented 
rooms, and had almost nothing be- 
yond his books and instruments. [It 
was easy to know why. From the 
first his practice had seemed to fall 
to a large extent among the poor, 
and he had given himself up to it 
heart and soul. No matter—he 
would seek a different class of pa- 
tients from this time on. At any 
rate, he would plunge into work— 
thank God for work! 

He smiled grimly to observe that 
the first call which lay. on his desk 
was a charity call—to see some one 
in the Home for the Homeless. The 
most marvellous cures, performed by 
a doctor who goes along dank alley- 
ways and up rotting stairs to do 
them, have an unpleasant way of 
bringing in nothing in the way either 
of money or general reputation, oniy 
more charity practice, said Dr. Mur- 
dock to himself, as he put on his 
coat. But the Home for the Home- 
less! Bad enough to be there, with- 
out being sick too. 

There was no infirmary in the 
Home,—sick men were not expected 
there, the manager told him with an 
injured air. Indeed, this man had 
no business there at all, for the Home 
was for men who could work—and 
look. at him! And yet, he came to 


the door and asked, and what were 
Turn him away: 
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you going to do? 
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3ut for him to be that way and sick! 
The manager was always manifest- 
ing softness of heart in emergencies 
and regret on deliberation. 

Dr. Murdock sat down beside one 
of the beds in the common dormitory 
and looked at a strange, scarred, 
wrinkled face, with two bright eyes 
twinkling up at him with a laugh in 
them. 

“T dunno whether you'll think it’s 
worth while, Doc,” he said. “The’ 
ain’t much of me left now.” 

There was a wheeze and a cough 
that belied the twinkle in his eyes. 
When Dr. Murdock reached under 
the cover and drew out one of the 
hands, he found that it, too, was 
scarred, and three of the fingers were 
bent down to the palm and could not 
straighten. When he turned back 
the ragged sleeve he saw that a long, 
white scar ploughed up the thin arm. 
When he touched the laboring chest 
he found it projecting and misshapen. 

“You’ve been through a _ good 
deal,” he said, with that something in 
his voice that made the maimed and 
the halt and the blind cling to him 
so tenderly. “How did it happen?” 

“Railroad accident,” said the pa- 
tient, with an odd twist in his face. 
“I was skimming across the country 
in my palace car—”’ 

“Of course!” said the doctor with 
a smile. He was feeling very ten- 
derly across the broken breast. 

“An’ we had a collision, an’ I come 
cut of it pretty badly disfigured. 
Though I wasn’t a beauty before,” 
he hastened to explain with a new 
twinkle of the eyes. His first mis- 
trust of a strange face had faded 
away. Dr. Murdock was handling 
him as gently as a woman. 
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shouldn’t be 
said, glancing 
around the comfortless dormitory. 
“Shall I ring up the ambulance and 


“You know you 
here,” the doctor 


have you taken to the hospital? 
They can take so much better care 
of you there.” 

The patient began to turn back the 
cover, as preparing to arise. Mur- 
dock’s gentle hand on his chest 
forced him down again, and the doc- 
tor drew the cover back over the thin 
shoulders. 

“What is it now?” he asked. 

“Well, I was in a hospital once, for 
a good long time,” he said between 
the pauses of a cough. “I don’t mind 
dying myself, but I hate to see so 
many other folks die. I’ve always 
thought it oughtn’t to be made so 
public. If you'll let me I'll just go 
on here an’ die comfortable; or I’ll 
go out an’ find an empty box-car—- 
cr slip out o’ sight in one of the 
parks—” 

There was a ring of whimsical de- 
termination in the wheezy voice. 
The doctor had a sudden, pathetic 
vision of the hospital patients lying 
in their straight iron beds and seeing 
so many other people die. With the 
vision came the memory of the little 
unused room back of his. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said 
cheerily. “I’ve got a little room that 
I don’t use—right next to mine. I['li 
fix you up in there. It'll be company 
for me. It’ll take an hour or two, I 
suppose. Can you wait?” 

The twisted face on the pillow 
grew very solemn, and the eyes grew 
very bright indeed. It was as though 
the body of the man had been killed, 
once upon a time, and nothing but 
the eyes had survived. 
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“T can wait,” he said. “I’ve done 
a lot of waitin’ in my time. The’s 
times I’ve thought that was all I was 
made for.” 

In less than the time he had al- 
lowed himself the doctor was back 
with a carriage and blankets, and he 
himself wrapped up the battered 
something and carried it down. It 
was not difficult. As the man him- 
self had said, there wasn’t much left 
of him. A little later he was in- 
stalled in comfort in the unused 
room; and then for the first time Dr. 
Murdock thought to ask his name. 

“Smith,” said the patient with un- 
moved countenance. “John Smith. 
Don’t know any of the others. No 
kin to any of ’em.” 

And then for the next week Dr. 
Murdock brought all his professional 
skill to the aid of this unknown and 
unrelated John Smith, who lay and 
jested through it all. It was this un- 
daunted spirit that would not die that 
made it hard to see him sinking 
away. Dr. Murdock watched and 
worked with an eagerness difficult to 
understand. Perhaps he did not un- 
understand it himself. Perhaps if he 
had given a little calm reasoning to 
the matter he would have seen that 
it were better to let the poor, bruised 
body sink to rest now, while it could 
do so naturally and painlessly, rather 
than stretch it out longer on the 
rough rack of this world. But Dr. 
Murdock was not thinking of that. 
He was thinking, perhaps, that he 
must save this one life which seemed 
to have been given into his charge, 
so that he could forget Ruth Leder- 
ley. 

“You needn’t worry so much about 
it,” said John Smith, watching him 
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with the eyes that had survived so 
much. “I ain’t hardly worth patchin’ 
up. It ’ud be like tryin’ to mend a 
beggar’s rags, pretty much. Between 
what the railroads mashed and what 
the doctors couldn’t find when they 
was puttin’ me together again, I ain’t 
much but a job lot.” 

But Dr. Murdock worked over him 
as he had never worked before. It 
had been two weeks since he had 
come into the unused room, and he 
could hobble crookedly across the 
floor, Murdock supporting him, and 
sit by the fire in the doctor’s bed- 
room. They sat thus in the dusk, 
sometimes, when Dr. Murdock was 
not called out. It came to him with 
a pathetic sense of loneliness that he 
was glad to have this poor, broken 
creature near him, even when they 
did not speak a word, because he 
knew the preparations for the wed- 
ding were going forward, and Ruth 
would soon be lost even to his im- 
aginings. When that thought 
crowded in, his face grew very white, 
and his lips were set. The sharp eyes 
that twinkled through the dusk took 
cognizance of this 

“Well, you’re a good doctor! I’m 
glad you’re not crippled, any way,” 
said John Smith musingly one even- 
ing. Dr. Murdock started and roused 
himself from his own selfish commun- 
ings. 

“You have never told me how it 
came about,” he suggested kindly. 

John Smith was looking at the fire. 
‘That odd twist came over his face 
again, and that was the only sign of 
emotion. 

“Got out of work,” he said, in brief 
and broken speech. “Couldn’t get 


anything to do—finally got out of 
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money, too—wife supportin’ me and 
the girl—couldn’t stand that—so 
started out to tramp or beat my way 
to some other place. Beatin’ my way 
on a freight when collision came— 
got mashed and scalded both. They 
gathered up what was left of me an’ 
took me to a New York hospital. [ 
came out o’ there like this. That 
was ten years ago. I’ve been all this 
time just driftin’ an’ driftin’ back 
this way. I was six years in a poor- 
house, an’ wanted to die there,—but 
it took a long time to die, an’ I 
couldn’t stand it out to the end.” 

“And what has become of your 
family?” asked Murdock, startled. 
“Do they know of your condition?” 

The eyes that had been look- 
ing into the fire suddenly flashed at 
him. 

“You don’t suppose I’d go back—- 
like this—for a woman to take care 
of all her days?” he asked, with a 
voice that sent a thrill to the listener’s 


heart. “You don’t think I’d even let 
her know I was alive? No, no—I 
managed that long ago. She was a 
brave woman— Mary was—she 


brought up the girl splendid—and 
educated her—an’ then Mary died. 
Mary’s sister’s with Ruth—an’ | 
suppose she’s a big girl now—al- 
most a young lady.” 

A note of something like horror 
and amazement was in Dr. Murdock’s 
sudden question: 

“Ruth? Ruth! Man, what is your 
daughter’s name?” 

_ “You'll never tell,” said the patient, 
whose eyes were on the fire again. 
“Her name’s Ruth Lederley. She's 
been independent, an’ has took care 
of herself and her mother, too, for 
a while; but thank God she’s never 
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had to support this little old battered 
wreck sittin’ here!” 

Dr. Murdock’s eyes had begun to 
burn and his throat to ache. He 
moved a little closer and changed 
the position of a pillow in the easy- 
chair. “You don’t know that Ruth 
—that Miss Lederley has been very 
tich for two years,” he said. “A 
grandmother—or some one—left her 
everything.” 

“Ves, I heard,” said Lederley. “I’m 
gettin’ a little tired—I believe I'll lic 
down. I didn’t go to her in her 
poverty—an’ 1’ll never go now—as if 
I’d come to hang on her when I foun’ 
she had a little money. The only 
thing I could do for my girl was to 
keep out of her way—an’ I’ve done 
that.” 

Dr. Murdock supported the crip- 
pled figure to the bed and covered it 
from the cold, but he stood by it in 
the darkness. 

“Do you mean to say,” he cried, 
“that you could have gone home to 
your wife and daughter any time 
these ten years—and been taken care 
of—and loved—yet you have beaten 
around in  box-cars—and _ poor- 
houses—and Homes for the Home- 
less—” 

The doctor’s Scotch ancestry had 
denied him the gift of speech, and 
the little he had to say was only elo- 
quent in its broken crescendo of 
horrors. 

“Go away, boy,” said a calm voice 
from the bed. “You are young, yet. 
Some day you'll love a woman that 
much yourself.” 

And having told his story he was 
weak, and ‘lay very languid or asleep 
for more days than the doctor liked 
to count. The burden that Dr. Mur- 
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dock carried through them was not an 
easy one. The wedding was at hand, 
and brave arrangements were to- 
ward, as he knew. Should he tell the 
happy bride in the midst of her prep- 
arations that her father, a pauper 
and worse for ten long years, lay 
slowly dying in that little room, de- 
pendent, unknown, unrecognized in 
his martyrdom? For the moment he 
had forgotten his own sorrow. His 
passion of heartache for the broken 
man at his fireside sent him one day 
to her very door, but he did not go 
in. Instead he went back, accepting 
this charge as his alone until the end 
should come. 

That evening he sat down by the 
couch and laid his over that other 
pitiful hand underneath the cover. 

“Lederley,” he said, “there’s going 
to be a fine church wedding to-mor- 
row—palms and ferns and music and 
all the rest of it. Do you think you 
could go? Suppose we smuggle our- 
selves up into the organ loft and look 
on!” 

The eyes flashed up with sudden, 
pleased interest. 

“I should like to,” he said simply. 
“I’ve always wanted to see a real 
fine weddin’. Mine an’ Mary’s was 
about as plain as it could be; but 
you know, if you love a girl you ain’t 
thinkin’ much about the kind o’ wed- 
din’ you’ goin’ to have.” 

“We'll go,” said the doctor 
bravely. “I'll wrap you up in my over- 
coat and get you in before many of 
the people come.” 

The prospect seemed to put unex- 
pected strength into the weakening 
body. He went to sleep that night 
talking of it; and Murdock heard 
him whisper in his sleep,— 


“We didn’t care—did we, Mary?” 

With tireless patience the doctor 
got him ready, and into the carriage, 
and into the organ loft. There he 
rallied and looked down with a kind 
of wistful pleasure on the bowery 
altar and the expectant throng. 
When the wedding march sounded, 
Murdock, whose face was white but 
whose voice was steady, laid an arm 
over the crooked shoulders. 

“She is coming, Lederley,” he said, 
with a thrill. “Look, there she is— 
all in white!” 

The voice of the minister became 
a subdued murmur up in that remote 
nook. At the organ some one was 
sending a song like a dream through 
the marble arches. Everything else 
was silence. Lederley leaned back 
and closed his, eyes. 

“Look!—she is coming back!” 
whispered a voice in his ear. “Can’t 
you give her a good wish, Lederley? 
Can’t you say, ‘God bless you, little 
bride’?” 

“God bless you, little bride!” cried 
Lederley obediently. His voice had 
risen unexpectedly loud and clear, 
and it pierced even through the happy 
pulses that dulled her ears to mere 
earthly sounds. She looked up and 
saw the grave, white face of Dr. 
Murdock, and another face with shin- 
ing eyes beside it, and smiled at them, 
and was gone. 

From that moment Lederley grew 
very weak, and sleep came upon him 
with little warning. Murdock, getting 
him once more into bed, found it 
difficult to arouse him, but at last he 
looked up. 

“Lederley,” Murdock was saying 
with great tenderness, “that was 
Ruth who was married a little while 
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ago. Listen—you have seen your 
little girl married! I wanted you to 
know.” 


A pleased smile flashed into the eyes. 

“Ruth,” he murmured “Little 
Ruth! Strong an’ fine—an’ straight! 
An’ all in white. I'll tell Mary! An’ 
I might ’a’ spoiled her life for her if 
I’d ’a’ come back. Even with the 
money—he might not ’a’ wanted to 
have me around.” 


THE FALL OF ROME 





“T think he would have been proud 
to have you—for he is a gentleman,” 
said Murdock loyally. 

“T wish it had been you,” he mur- 
mured drowsily. “There’s not many 
gentlemen—like you.” 

After a long time the hand that 
had been clasping Dr. Murdock’s re- 


laxed. The doctor kissed it before 
he laid it down on the’ broken 
breast. 





The Fall of Rome 


By Arthur Chamberlain 


a ruled in all her matchless pride, 
Queen of the world, an empire-state ; 


Her eagles conquered far and wide; 


Her word was law, her will was fate. 


Within her immemorial walls 


The temples of the gods looked down; 


Her Forum echoed with the calls 


To greater conquest and renown. 


All wealth, all splendor, and all might 


The world could give, before her lay; 


She dreamed not there could come a night 


To dim the glory of her day. 


Rome perished: Legions could not save, 


Nor wealth, nor might, nor majesty ;— 


The Roman had become a slave, 


But the Barbarian was free! 














New England Editors in the South 


By George Frederick Mellen 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

in his life of Thomas H. 

Benton, speaking of the fact 

that Benton was prepared 
for the University of North Carolina 
by a New Englander of “good ability,” 
says : ‘Indeed, school teachers and ped- 
dlers were, on the whole, the chief con- 
tributions made by the Northeast to 
the new Southwest.” This is the 
partial statement of a striking fact in 
a characteristic way. In this limited 
view, one who has given much study 
to the history of the South will notice 
the omission of jurists, lawyers, phy- 
sicians and journalists, who, born in 
New England, gave distinguished 
honor and service to their adopted sec- 
tion, and imparted a reflected glory to 
that of their birth. 

The remark of Mr. Roosevelt, there- 
fore, gives a very inadequate idea of 
the work and influence of the New 
Englander in the South, such as were 
manifest in ante-bellum days. The 
truth is, from the dawn of the re- 
public up to the time of Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, when the South’s voice was a 
dominant note in the councils of the 
nation, when its political principles and 
policy controlled largely the trend of 
public events, the permanent value of 
the New Englander’s contribution to 
its development and welfare is almost 
altogether ignored in estimating the 
formative and guiding influences of 
this brilliant and thrilling period of 


national history. It is safe to say 
that in the forces that stood for moral 
culture, intellectual development, high 
civic ideals and political purity, no 
leaven worked in the mass of human 
thought and activity with more potent 
and salutary effects. True, it was a 
period of bartering in human flesh and 
blood, of private brawls and dueling 
escapades, of personal defamation and 
vindictive vituperation, and in these 
the New Englander had his full share; 
but that era knew no such things as 
ballot box stuffing, defalcations in 
office, and bribery and intimidation of 
voters, the demoralizing blight of 
which brings the blush of shame to the 
patriot’s cheek and threatens the life of 
the republic. 

Of occupations, that indicated by 
the then synonymous terms, printer, 
editor and journalist, was represented 
by a coterie worthy of unstinted honor 
and lasting praise. It is difficult to 
note the hardships endured and the 
success achieved by these men without 
indulging in eulogy. In some of the 
states they were the pioneers of the 
“art preservative ;” in many they were 
called in great emergencies or for 
special purposes; in all they left an 
abiding impression. They illustrated 
uniformly the zeal, enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and enduring qualities of New 
England. To-day, looking over the 
list of influential journals in the South 
and marking their longevity, one finds 
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this striking fact: While the great or- 
gans which continued the oracles of 
their respective parties for a genera- 
tion or more, founded by native-born 
Southerners and by foreigners, have 
disappeared in name and many of them 
from memory, some of those of the 
same class and epoch founded by New 
Englanders still existing, retain their 
names wholly or in part, and are great 
factors in the country’s material de- 
velopment and potent wielders of pub- 
lic opinion. Gales and Seaton and the 
Washington National Intelligencer, 
Ritchie and the Richmond Enquirer, 
Pleasants and the Richmond Whig, 
Gales and the Raleigh Register, Pinck- 
ney and the Charleston Mercury, Fell 
and the Savannah Republican, Penn 
and the Louisville Advertiser, Barks- 
dale and the Mississippian, and Bayou 
and the New Orleans Bee are names 
that linger in memory or stand out in 
history as the reminders and ex- 
emplars of a mighty past. On the 
other hand, Abell and the Baltimore 
Sun, Willington and the Charleston 
Courier, Townsend and the Mobile 
Register, Prentice and the Louisville 
Journal, Kendall and the New Orleans 
Picayune and Hunt and ‘the Nashville 
Banner attest the enterprise of New 
Englanders and the persistency of New 
England institutions. 

Other contemporaneous journals of 
prominence, often quoted by reason of 
their influential position, breadth of 
view, and boldness of policy, and 
edited by New Englanders, were the 
Nashville Union, edited by Jeremian 
George Harris, and later by E. G. East- 
man; Kentucky Argus, by Amos Ken- 
dall; Mobile Advertiser, by C. C. 
Langdon; Wilmington Commercial by 
Thomas Loring; Carolina Gazette, by 
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E. S. Thomas ; New Orleans Crescent, 
hy J. W. Frost, and New Orleans 
Tropic, by T. B. Thorpe. These are 
accompanied by a number of lesser 
lights ; and if the sons of New England 
parentage in the South were included, 
it would swell the list and give it ad- 
ditional distinction. 

With such an array of New England 
jcurnalists it is no idle curiosity that 
prompts a study of the influences and 
movements which brought them to the 
South, and a closer inquiry into the 
parts played by them upon this new 
stage. To give with any fulness of 
detail an account of their labors, suc- 
cess and influence is a task beset with 
many difficulties; to determine with 
critical accuracy the value of their 
services to the adopted home awaits 
the pen of some painstaking historian. 
In pursuing the search over so wide a 
field of investigation and stretch of 
time it would not be right to say that 
it was like hunting needles in hay- 
stacks, for this would be tantamount 
to saying that their contributions to 
the life and thought of the South were 
not worthy of record ; nor would it be a 
true description of the relation sus- 
tained to their environment to say that 
they were like nuggets of gold found 
here and there in her life currents, for 
this would disconnect them from the 
life about them, which they touched 
and influenced at so many points. It 
would be more fitting to speak of them 
as tributary streamlets to the great cur- 
rents of thought and action that 
sweetened and enriched the life of the 
old South. However this may be, the 
results gleaned may well be viewed 
with gratifying pride by lovers of 
New England history and traditions. 

Beginning at Baltimore and follow- 
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ing them along the beaten highways 
to the Ohio river, and then down its 
course to the Mississippi river and 
New Orleans, or keeping the great 
ocean pathway and observing them 
from seaport to seaport, until the same 
destination is reached, they are found 
working with the same dauntless 
spirit and with the same large achieve- 
ment. 

The third editor of Maryland in 
point of time, the pioneer of the Bal- 
timore press and the editor of the 
largest enterprise in the early history 
of the state, was William Goddard, a 
native of Connecticut. After editing 
the Pennsylvania Chronicle at Phila- 
delphia for a few years, in 1773 he vis- 
ited Baltimore, where he was promised 
hearty codperation and liberal support, 
provided he would publish a paper in 
that city, The outcome was the found- 
ing of the Maryland Journal and Bal- 
timore Advertiser. The general ap- 
pearance and varied contents of the pa- 
per were highly creditable to the pro- 
jector and gave him the reputation of 
being the most enterprising editor of 
his day. To furnish an efficient news 
service and to offset British censorship, 
he established a postal system between 
his paper and Philadelphia and so in- 
creased its facilities as, in the end, to 
have a perfect system of communica- 
tion from Maine to Georgia. As a 
merited reward Benjamin Franklin, 
Postmaster General of the Colonies, 
appointed him Surveyor of Post Roads 
and Comptroller of Post Offices. 

For lively sensations and thrilling 
episodes it is probable that Goddard’s 
career is more noted than that of any 
other editor in early American journal- 
ism. While protesting his friendli- 
ness for the American cause, he pub- 


lished communications favoring the 
British side, and thus stood for a free, 
untrammelled press. His attitude 
brought upon him grievous troubles 
and humiliating persecution. On two 
occasions he was driven out of Balti- 
more, and in the latter instance the ex- 
pulsion was protracted. In his absence 
the paper was most acceptably con- 
ducted by his sister, Miss Mary K. 
Goddard, an enterprising woman 
worthy_of a conspicuous niche in the 
memorial temple of the press, After 
the declaration of peace Goddard re- 
turned from exile and resumed con- 
trol of the paper. Several years after- 
wards he sold an interest to his brother- 
in-law and fellow New Englander, 
James Angell, who, in 1792, bought 
the entire establishment. 

There were many other New Eng- 
landers connected with the Maryland 
press during this period, but of these 
by far the most noted in the list and 
one of the most illustrious in American 
journalism was. Arunah S. Abell, a 
native of Rhode Island and founder of 
the Baltimore Sun. His bold initiative, 
daring enterprise, business sagacity, 
and successful achievement are fit- 
tingly commemorated by the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, in its annotated 
catalogue of newspaper files, thus sum- 
marizing the history of the Sun: “First 
one-cent daily in Baltimore; estab- 
lished May, 1837, by Arunah S. Abell, 
of Philadelphia Ledger; organized first 
carrier pigeon express; received first 
presidential message sent by telegraph, 
May, 1846; first to announce to the 
United States Government the capitu- 
lation of Vera Cruz, April, 1847 ; occu- 
pied (1851) first iron building erected 
in the United States; first paper to 
make successful use of type-revolving 
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presses (1852) ; introduced the carrier 
system into Baltimore.” 

In 1836 three young printers— 
Swain, Abell, and Simmons—who 
were at work on the penny press in 
New York, started a similar enterprise 
in Philadelphia. This was the be- 
ginning of the Public Ledger. They 
were soon firmly on their feet, and the 
next year Abell saw excellent oppor- 
tunities in Baltimore for repeating 
their success. Going thither and con- 
ferring with the heads of old estab- 
lished journals, he met with no en- 
couragement. The critical financial 
situation and the widespread business 
depression were ominous of disaster. 
Discouraging advice and gloomy 
prophecy did not shake belief in the 
feasibility of the scheme. Returning 
to Philadelphia he recommended the 
undertaking: the partners diffidently 
yielded upon condition that he assume 
the management: the Sun appeared 
May 17, 1837; and at the outset re- 
sults justified the wisdom of the step. 

With constantly growing subscrip- 
tions and with ever increasing pros- 
perity the Sun moved its quarters sev- 
eral times for better accommodations 
and greater facilities; with character- 
istic energy and enterprise Mr. Abell 
directed the policy of the paper until 
1878, when he entrusted its manage- 
ment to his sons. At heart a South- 
ern sympathizer, he guided it through 
the four years of the Civil War with 
great tact in the midst of onerous 
duties and perplexing cares. In 1888, 
at the age of eighty-two, he died, as 
full of honors as he was of years. 

In Washington the leading journals, 
as the makers of platforms and the ad- 
visers ot presidents, were in a strict 
sense the organs of parties and admin- 
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istrations. Their editors had a wide 
and respectful audience. Glancing 
over their names, for more than half a 
century it will be seen that there is 
listed no New Englander of promi- 
nence save one, whose brief editorial 
career in charge of the Buchanan organ 
is without special significance. This 
was John Appleton, a native of Massa- 
chusetts and a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. 

Coming to Virginia in the quest, we 
find a like dearth of New England 
editors who cast in their lot perma- 
nently with that State. A State which 
could furnish the nation with presi- 
dents needed not to go outside of its 
own bounds for editorial material. 
From Washington and Richmond, as 
intellectual and political centres, the 
Virginian delighted in the fulminations 
of his own kith and kin. Ritchie, 
Seaton, Johnston, Blair, Rives, Pleas- 
ants and Daniel—all noted ante- 
bellum editors—were native Virgin- 
ians. At an early date a few New 
England editors tried their fortunes in 
Virginia, but soon migrated. After 
the Revolutionary War Nathaniel Wil- 
lis, grandfather of the poet N. P. Wil- 
lis, sold the Independent Chronicle of 
Boston, and became a pioneer journal- 
ist in the then West. After a twelve 
years’ experience in publishing papers 
in three Virginia towns—Winchester, 
Shepherdstown and Martinsburg—he 
transferred his interests to Ohio. 

In 1817 and 1818 Charles Prentiss, 
a native of Massachusetts and a grad- 
uate of Harvard College, edited the 
Virginia Patriot in Richmond. A pio- 
neer in choosing and leading the lit- 
erary life, his career is both unique and 
interesting. An accurate scholar, a 
graceful writer and a judicious critic, 
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from graduation in 1795 up to his 
death in 1820, he was a frequent con- 
tributor to such magazines and periodi- 
cals as gave any encouragement to lit- 
erary effort. He edited various pa- 
pers in Boston, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, leading apparently 
a Bohemian life. Dedicating his life 
to literature at this barren period of 
literary production, and barely deriv- 
ing a support from the sale of his lit- 
erary wares, the story of his struggles 
is filled with a pathetic interest. 
Kentucky, as a territorial offshoot 
from Virginia, is called a daughter, 
and her population came largely from 
the Mother State. However, those 
representative New England editors 
who settled in the State did not come 
by way of Virginia, but floated down 
the Ohio river from Pittsburg to their 
several destinations. The most fa- 
mous name in Southern journalism is 
George D. Prentice. Long before he 
had immigrated to the State and 
founded the Louisville Journal, Ken- 
tucky had known and felt the influence 
of the New England element in every 
department of human activity. The 
credit of being the pioneer editor from 
New England belongs to Samuel Vail, 
a native of Vermont. At Louisville, 
then better know as Falls of Ohio, in 
1801 he established the Farmers’ Li- 
brary or Ohio Intelligencer. It is an 
interesting fact that he accompanied 
the notorious Matthew Lyon and his 
colony fram Vermont to Kentucky, and 
printed his paper on the press and with 
the type used by Lyon in publishing 
that famous paper in Vermont entitled 
the Scourge of Aristocracy and Repos- 
itory of Important Political Truths. 
While not a native of Vermont, hav- 
ing been born in Ireland, Lyon, as a 


boy unable to pay his passage money, 
was sold to a Vermont farmer by the 
captain of the vessel on which he had 
come to America. Under Vail’s man- 
agement the Farmers’ Library con- 
tinued for seven years, when a more 
vigorous publication pushed it to the 
wall. The editor then entered the army, 
became first lieutenant, took part in the 
battle of New Orleans, and after hav- 
ing been brevetted major for gallant 
conduct was mustered out of service. 
Settling in Louisiana he became a pros- 
perous merchant, was engaged exten- 
sively in sugar planting and manufac- 
turing, and owned many slaves, After 
a time reverses overtook him and he 
disappeared from public view. 

With the languishing of New Eng- 
land commerce from the effects of the 
war of 1812, there was a large influx of 
New Englanders into the Southwest in 
search of better fortunes. Among these 
was Amos Kendall, a native of Massa- 
chusetts and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College. After reading law he went 
to Kentucky to settle, and there taught 
a year in the family of Henry Clay. In 
1815, admitted to the bar and begin- 
ning his career at Georgetown, being 
pressed by influential politicians he was 
induced to edit the local paper, the 
Minerva Press. Within the space of 
a year he had been associated with 
four papers, the Press, the Georgetown 
Patriot, the Religious Intelligencer; 
and the Frankfort Argus of Western 
America. It was with the last named 
that his editorial reputation was made, 
In the latter part of 1816, while visiting 
Frankfort, the capital, he was urged to 
buy an interest in the Argus, the State 
paper, and to take editorial charge. The 
field was inviting, the temptation 
strong, and he yielded. The law was 
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not congenial to his tastes. Now at 
the beginning of the “era of good feel- 
ing,” when political distinctions seemed 
less marked and personal rancor less 
fierce he thought he saw an opportun- 
ity for the discussion of principles and 
measures in a spirit free from preju- 
dice and bitterness, and for indulging 
his literary tastes. The sequel will 
show how much he was mistaken in 
judgment. Himself a full-fledged re- 
publican, he fought federalism with 
ungloved hands. Federal office-hold- 
ers and federal journalists he attacked 
with the zeal and zest of a born con- 
troversialist. With William G. Hunt, 
a fellow New Englander and a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, who edited at 
Lexington the Western Monitor, the 
organ of federalism, he began a spir- 
ited controversy which ended in per- 
sonalities and the rupture of friendly 
relations. Yet a public of many well 
informed persons believed that the two 
“Yankees” were quarreling for politi- 
cal effect and personal amusement. In 
this and in all other controversies 
he showed great fertility of resources, 
though he did not always .escape per- 
sonal violence and physical injury. His 
most serious affair was with another 
New Englander, John H. Farnham,.a 
Harvard man, who edited the Frank- 
fort Commentator, a federalist paper. 
Kendall retained his connection with 
the Argus until called by Andrew Jack- 
son to become Fourth Auditor of the 
United States Treasury. Though his 
active service in political journalism 
now ceased, his ready pen was fre- 
quently employed in advocating party 
measures. When the Washington 
Globe was striking its hardest and 
most effective blows in behalf of 
Jackson’s administration, he was, by a 
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hostile press, derisively termed “the 
high priest of the Magi” of the 
Globe. 

Another worthy representative of 
New England connected with the Ken- 
tucky press was Edwin Bryant, from 
Massachusetts. Going to the state early 
in life he became editor of the Ken- 
tucky Reporter, which was later con- 
solidated with the Lexington Observer, 
and afterwards of the Louisville Dime. 
Because of bad health he abandoned 
journalism and joined Fremont in his 
overland expedition to California, 
where he was the first American to 
administer justice on the Pacific 
slope. A book published by him on 
“What I Saw in California’ enjoyed 
great popularity. 

While Vail as a pioneer editor, Ken- 
dall as a doughty controversialist, and 
Bryant as a graceful writer have won a 
permanent place in the journalistic an- 
nals of Kentucky, George D. Prentice’s 
long and distinguished career has 
given them a peculiar flavor and 
marked distinction. Born in Connec- 
ticut and graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity, after a brief editorial career in 
Hartford, he went to Kentucky for the 
purpose of writing a campaign life of 
Henry Clay. In doing so, far from 
his original intentions, he found the 
field and opportunity of his life’s work. 
In November, 1830, having completed 
successfully the biography, he launched 
the Journal upon the tempestuous sea 
of journalism. By fearlessness of ut- 
terance, brilliancy of wit, spiciness of 
retort, sharpness of satire, pungency of 
sarcasm and courage of conviction, he 
carried its name and influence into 
every corner of the Union and made :t 
known abroad. For nearly forty years 
he guided the fortunes and policy of 
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this favored child of his brain and 
genius. Uniformly its columns were 
marked by a variety of contents, a 
breadth of discussion and a purity of 
style that won immediate favor or at- 
tention. By his careful oversight of 
details, his refined use of language, and 
his judicious estimate of literary taste 
and merit, he gave the paper a unique 
and an enviable position among jour- 
nals. 

Apart from the encouragement he 
bestowed upon literary workers, apart 
from the political battles he fought and 
the industrial movements he fostered, 
and apart from the permanent contri- 
butions he made to the anthology of 
American poetry, Prentice’s name will 
be longest remembered for the bril- 
liancy of his wit and for the pungency 
of his sarcasm. A few examples from 
“Prenticeana,” a book in which hun- 
dreds of his epigrams were collected, 
will serve to illustrate how happy were 
these sparks from the anvil of his 
brain: 

“The New Haven Herald says: ‘Does 
the editor of the Louisville Journal suppose 
he is a true Yankee because he was born 
in New England? If a dog is born in an 
oven, is he bread?’ We can tell the editor 
that there are very few dogs, whether born 
in an oven or out of it, but are better bred 
than he is.” 

“A Tennessee editor charges that the 
Mississippians, as a general rule, can 
stand dunning better than any people he 
ever. saw. We suppose they have lived so 
long in a mosquito country that they don’t 
mind being bored by bills.” 

“The editor of the Statesman says more 
villainy is on foot. We suppose he has 
lost his horse.” 

“The editor of speaks of his ‘ly- 
ing curled up in bed these cold mornings.’ 
This verifies what we said of him some 
time ago—‘he lies like a dog.’” 





In his last years Prentice knew much 


sorrow. He was uncompromisingly 
loyal to the Union and fought South- 
ern secession with fiery zeal and un- 
abated vigor, thereby keeping Ken- 
tucky in the Union ; but other members 
of his family became intensely South- 
ern in their sympathies. His two sons 
allied their fortunes with the Confed- 
eracy, the younger sealing his devotion 
with his life’s blood. 

With the scathing denunciation and 
vehement invective of which he was 
master and which he could pour out 
with crushing effect upon a rival press 
or an opposing party, as a matter of 
course, he was involved in personal 
difficulties. Never a duellist, but 
openly and unequivocally opposed to 
the code, still he was called to the field 
of honor ; but he always refused in dig- 
nified language and courageous spirit 
to accede to the demands of what was 
deemed in his day an imperious man- 
date, and that without suffering anv 
loss of confidence and respect. In thus 
doing, he did much to correct a mis- 
guided public sentiment, cherished 
longest at the South, which depreciated 
true heroism and idealized false cour- 
age. He died in 1870, the best loved 
and the least hated of Southern jour- 
nalists. 

As printers and editors, true to their 
Bohemian tastes and migratory habits, 
dropped down from Kentucky into 
Tennesse, it is well to ascertain next 
what part the New Englander played in 
the journalism of this State. Its pioneer 
editor was George Rculstone, a native 
of Boston. Soon after the organiza- 
tion of the territory Governor William 
Blount introduced the printing press, 
inducing Roulstone to emigrate from 
North Carolina, where, in Fayetteville, 
he had printed the North Carolina 
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Journal. The Knoxville Gazette ap- 
peared November 5, 1791. The most 
interesting fact in Roulstone’s career 
was that he published and controlled 
three papers in Knoxville at the same 
time—the Gazette, the Register, and 
the Genius of Liberty. His useful and 
exemplary life closed in 1804. 

In 1822 the National Banner was es- 
tablished at Nashville by two Boae- 
tonians, William G. Hunt and 
John S. Simpson. Hunt, as_ has 
been already shown, began his 
journalistic career in Kentucky. Until 
his lamented death in 1833, he con- 
tinued to direct the Banner. In his last 
years a brother, W. Hassell Hunt, was 
associated with him. Hunt was a lit- 
erary critic of no mean ability, and es- 
tablished the first purely literary maga- 
zine in the Southwest. In his efforts 
to build up a high standard his criti- 
cisms were not always received with 
a humble and appreciative spirit... In 
1832 a Tennessee novel appeared, 
which he reviewed with great severity 
and caustic wit. In the Knoxville 
Register a writer replied, espousing 
heartily the cause of “this unassuming 
novel containing many fine descriptions 
and highly interesting passages,” and 
characterized the review as “pert, un- 
feeling, impudent, insulting to his 
(Hunt’s) readers, a disgrace to the col- 
umns of his paper, dishonorable, dis- 
ingenuous, and above all unjust.” 

If one familiar with the history 
of the Tennessee press be asked to 
name its most famous editor, the 
ready answer will be Jeremiah 
George Harris, who was a native 
of Connecticut. He enjoyed the 
reputation of being an_ editorial 


pupil of Prentice while in Connecti- 
cut, and was said to have imbibed 
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much of his wit and cunning from that 
celebrated source. His coming in 1839 
is associated with the most strenuous 
and exciting campaign in Tennessee’s 
history. Its politics had suffered a 
complete revulsion in the utter over- 
throw of the Democratic party in 1836. 
This meant. a practical repudiation of 
Jackson in his own State, and was a 
stigma galling to his pride. The State, 
in the eyes of the old chieftain, must be 
redeemed. James K. Polk, then Speak- 
er of the United States House of Rep- 
fixed upon as the 
leader in so important and critical a 
struggle. Accepting the call and chosen 
candidate for governor, he, following 
the example of Jackson in his presi- 
dential tactics, turned to the press as a 
strong source of power and an effective 
weapon in political battle. 

Polk had wonderful sagacity where 
the fitness of men for special work was 
concerned. This faculty was never 
more happily exhibited than in the 
choice of the two editors whom he 
brought into the State to aid him in 
wresting it from the grasp of the 
Whig party. These were Jeremiah G. 
Harris and Elbridge G. Eastman, the 
latter from New Hampshire. Harris 
at Nashville, editing the Union, and 
Eastman at Knoxville, in charge of the 
Argus, were the two strong arms that 
helped him to win victory. At the out- 
set Harris found the press and the gen- 
eralship of the State arrayed with the 
opposition. The leaders who had re- 
volted against the tyranny of Jackson 
had once been his strongest supporters. 
Harris began by publishing their 
speeches defending Jackson and his 
policy, and glaringly placed these be- 
fore the public as fine specimens of po- 
litical somersaults. This he called his 


resentatives, was 
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“looking glass.” He reproached John 
Bell with being an abolitionist, the 
basest opprobrium that could be heaped 
upon a Southerner. As an answer his 
foremost antagonist, Allen A. Hall, 
editor of the Banner, procured files of 
the paper Harris had edited in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and pointed 
out editorials strongly squinting 
towards abolitionism. With haughty 
disdain, virulent abuse and pungent 
ridicule, he met the assaults of his ene- 
mies, never abating one whit the inten- 
sity and the rapidity of his fire into 
their ranks. By shrewd tactics and 
countless anecdotes he aroused the en- 
thusiasm of his friends, and kept it at a 
feverish heat. Thus followers were 
cheered, converts won and foes disp/r- 
ited. Some idea of the enthusiasn? 
enkindled by the victorious campaign 
may be realized from the opening of an 
address of welcome to Governor Polk 
afterwards at a middle Tennessee fes- 
tival. A minister of the gospel chosen 
for this delightful task began thus: 
“Governor Polk: We have come to- 
gether today—this goodly company— 
to pay homage to the mountain nymph, 
sweet Liberty, as represented in your 
official capacity and citizenship!” 

In the presidential year following, 
Harris conducted an equally spirited 
campaign, though it was not so effec- 
tive, for Tennessee gave her electoral 
vote to William Henry Harrison. 
However, he had made a national repu- 
tation. After his break with the Whigs 
Tyler invited Harris to Washington to 
edit the Madisonian, but the proffer 
was refused. He was substantially 
rewarded with an office, and made 
commercial agent of the United States 
for Europe. Returning in 1844, he 
resumed his old place at the helm of the 
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Union, and fought valiantly for the 
head of the Democratic presidential 
ticket. His skill and energy had con- 
tributed most in making Polk a presi- 
dential possibility. It was natural, 
therefore, that he should have been in- 
vited to Washington to edit the official 
organ; but he refused and was re- 
warded with the life position of pay- 
master in the navy. 

Eastman, though in a more limited 
field, wrought almost as effectively in 
East Tennessee as his compatriot did in 
a far wider sphere. His services were 
likewise rewarded with a government 
position at Washington; but the party 
needed his pen for important political 
contests in the State. Consequently, 
he was called to edit the Union soon 
a1.'"f Harris had relinquished his con- 
nection, and he continued its head until 
his death in 1859. Not only as a po- 
litical writer did he make his mark, but 
also as a ceaseless advocate of im- 
proved agriculture and a devoted 
friend to the mechanical arts. 

In going from Virginia to Kentucky 
the natural order is pursued in pro- 
ceeding from mother to daughter ; but 
to go from Tennessee to North Caro- 
lina is reversing this order. With no 
large cities and with no compact popu- 
lation North Carolina had no papers of 
great prominence. Possibly the only pa- 
pers of national reputation were the 
Raleigh Register, founded by Joseph 
Gales, Sr., an Englishman, and the 
Raleigh Standard, founded by Thomas 
Loring, a native of Massachusetts. In 
1843 Loring sold his paper to W. W. 
Holden, who had acquired his first 
newspaper experience in the office of 
Dennis Heartt, from Connecticut, own- 
er and editor of the Hillsboro Recorder. 
After the sale of the Standard, Loring 
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went to Wilmington where he edited 
the Commercial. He and Heartt were 
ranked among the leading editors of 
the State. 

To go from North Carolina to South 
Carolina is to go from a comparative 
dearth of New England editors to a 
large and powerful aggregation of 
them. The wealth and culture of South 
Carolina and its metropolis, Charles- 
ton, held out great attractions and sub- 
stantial inducements to northern men 
of thrift and enterprise. Of the New 
England contingent the most promi- 
nent by reason of long service, large 
enterprise, and versatile parts was 
Aaron S. Willington, founder of the 
Charleston Courier. Born in Massa- 
chusetts, early in life he wert tc 
Charleston upon the invitation of.?a'tel- 
low New Englander, Lorinz Andrews, 
to establish a paper to supply the place 
of the defunct State Gazette. The re- 
sult was the Charleston Courier, in 
January, 1803. After three years An- 
drews_ relinquished his interest. 
Thenceforward, with a faith and cour- 
age rarely surpassed, Willington con- 
tinued his business and editorial rela- 
tions with the paper until his death in 
1862. ; 

Under Willington the Courier il- 
lustrated progressive journalism, en- 
joying unquestionably the reputation 
of being the most enterprising among 
the Charleston papers. Getting the 
idea from Samuel Topliff and Henry 
Ingraham Blake of Boston, he trans- 
ferred to the South the practice of 
boarding vessels far out to sea for the 
purpose of gathering news and placing 
it first before his readers. At the time 
when uprisings and insurrections were 
rife in Spain and her American depen- 
dencies, and intelligence was,conveyed 
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through papers published at Havana in 
Spanish, he secured them from passing 
vessels and employed James Gordon 
Bennett to translate for the Courier. 
Thus he gave that noted editor his first 
serious newspaper experience in Amer- 
ica, and possible hints and lessons by 
which the New York Herald profited 
greatly in after years. . In all enter- 
prises he was aided by an able corps 
of assistants, partners and editorial 
writers, who had a large share in the 
Courier’s fame and success. These in- 
cluded men of established reputations 
in professional life, in literature and in 
politics, among whom Richard Yeadon 
and William S. King, co-editors and 
co-partners, deserve special recog- 
Siniion. In politics the Courier, from 
avowed federalism, from fighting for 
union against nullification, from es- 
pousing Whig principles, came before 
Fort Sumter was fired on, to print un- 
der its heads the words, “Confederate 
States of America.” 

Other New Englanders on the staff 
of the paper were Henry M. Cushman, 
who went from the Boston Times, and 
J. L. Hatch, from Maine, both men of 
energy and talents, who wrote tersely, 
cleverly and caustically. Contempo- 

with Willington, though not 
connected with the Courier, were other 
editors from New England. E. S. 
Thomas was editor and publisher of 
the City Gazette; Samuel H. Skinner 
bought from Thomas the Gazette; 
S. R. Crocker was editorially connect- 
ed with the Standard; Mrs. Caroline 
Gilman edited the Rosebud; Daniel K. 
Whitaker edited the Southern Quar- 
terly Review and was succeeded by 
John M. Clapp, who subsequently was 
editorially associated fifteen years with 
the Charleston Mercury. These made 
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enduring names in South Carolina 
journalism. Benjamin Gildersleeve 
and Stephen Olin, both graduates of 
Middlebury College, were prominent 
names connected with the religious 
press of the State. When to these 
names are added those of distinguished 
Carolinians who did editorial work, 
such as William Gilmore Simms, the 
Rhetts, Pinckneys and Legares, it is 
safe to say that no other Southern press 
surpassed that of Charleston in the 
ability, culture, enterprise and ag- 
gressiveness of its journalists. That 
such talents were not always directed 
to the ends of stable government and 
did not fulfil the demands of far- 
sighted statesmanship, it is now too 
late to regret. 

More than any other State, Georgia 
has illustrated the New England spirit 
of enterprise. In its early history 
New England teachers, preachers and 
merchants were numerous and con- 
spicuous. One of its two signers of 
the Declaration of Independence was 
Lyman Hall; the father of the State 
University was Abram Baldwin, and 
the University’s first president was 
Josiah Meigs—all from Connecticut. 
Yet there are found the names of but 
two New Englanders prominently con- 
nected with the press of the state. 
These were I. K. Tefft, from Rhode 
Island, the public-spirited editor of the 
Savannah Georgian, whose title to 
fame is strengthened by the fact that 
he founded the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety, and Melvin Dwinell, from Ver- 
mont, who edited the Rome Courier. 

It means no disparagement of his 
contemporaries to say that Thaddeus 
Sanford was easily Alabama’s most 
prominent and influential editor. For 
the twenty-six years of his ownership 


the Mobile Register was the oracle of 
the Democratic party. A native of 
Connecticut, after a brief business ca- 
reer in New York city, he went to Mo- 
bile and merchandised. In 1828 he 
bought the Commercial Register, and 
at once infused new life into its col- 
umns. It bespoke the good judgment 
of its editor that, like Prentice and 
Willington, he succeeded in enlisting 
as editorial writers and contributors 
many of the first men of the State in 
letters and in public life. For a num- 
ber of years he was warmly supported 
by Samuel F. Wilson, who was a part- 
ner during much of the time of their 
association. Wilson was a native of 
Connecticut and an honor graduate of 
Columbia College. After giving six- 
teen years to Mobile journalism he 
went to New Orleans, where he became 
permanently identified with the Pica- 
yune. Another editorial associate was 
A. B. Meek, Alabama’s most accom- 
plished man of letters under the old 
régime. 

In his policy Sanford endeavored to 
give to education, morals, commerce 
and agriculture their proportionate 
share of attention, along with general 
and local politics. In the nullification 
struggle he opposed South Carolina 
and supported strongly the Union. He 
defended ardently the institution of 
slavery within the guarantees of the 
Constitution, and deprecated the aboli- 
tion movement as the outcome of a 
blind and lawless fanaticism. When 
the storm of war burst forth upon the 
country, his support and sympathy 
were given unhesitatingly to the home 
of his adoption. His career was un- 
usually free from the bitter personali- 
ties of the time. Himself always the 
high-minded, courteous opponent, he 
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gave the honest opinions of others due 
respect ; and in his columns he permit- 
ted no coarse epithets and reproachful 
taunts as substitutes for appeals to 
reason. His death in 1867, long after 
he had laid aside the editorial toga, 
ended a life which, while not so illus- 
trious, was as useful and honorable as 
that of any other son given by New 
England to the South. 

From the same State and having in 
some respects an identical career with 
Sanford was Charles C. Langdon, who 
went South in early manhood and 
prospered in business. Having suf- 
fered reverses in the financial crash of 
1837, he entered politics. The next 
year he was nominated by the Whig 
party for the legislature and defeated. 
However, he made so able and vigor- 
ous a canvass as to attract the attention 
of party leaders, who at once purchased 
the Whig organ, the Mobile Adver- 
tiser, and entrusted its editorial man- 
agement to him. Making it a powerful 
vehicle for moulding public opinion, 
at the following elections he was tri- 
umphantly elected, and succeeded in 
strengthening very materially his party 
in a State where it always fought an 
up-hill fight. During the years of his 
editorship he made his paper the lead- 
ing organ of the Whig party in Ala- 
bama. In 1860 he supported Bell and 
Everett and the Union; but when Ala- 
bama seceded, he allied himself with 
the State and sought by tongue and pen 
to inspire her people with courage and 
confidence. In his last years, as agri- 
cultural editor of the Register, he did 
much to bring about improved methods 
in the tillage of the soil and in the di- 
versification of crops. 

Though a fact little known, it is 
none the less interesting that Dr. F. A. 
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P. Barnard, who was a distinguished 
president of Columbia College, was for 
a time engaged in editorial work in 
Alabama. A native of Massachusetts 
and a graduate of Yale College, in early 
life he was called to a professorship in 
the State University. A man of great 
activity, wonderful versatility and 
profound learning, he could not re- 
frain from participating in any move- 
ments—religious, literary, or political 
—which might improve conditions 
about him. Ina literary magazine, the 
Southron, published at Tuskaloosa, the 
seat of the University, and the then 
capital of the State, he was an earnest 
coadjutor of A. B. Meek, editor-in- 
chief. It owed much to Dr. Barnard 
as a periodical of substantial merit. 
For several vears also he edited the 
Tuskaloosa Monitor, the leading Whig 
paper in middle Alabama, with great 
success and acknowledged ability. A 
controversy carried on in its columns 
with an ex-governor of Alabama was 
enlivened with many pointed pen 
thrusts. The ex-governor, in the dis- 
cussion, alluded to Dr. Barnard as “a 
Yankee who had no sympathy with the 
South.” To this the reply was made 
that men of sense were not to be brow- 
beaten by “a broken-down politician.” 
The argument ended in the complete 
discomfiture of the ex-governor, who 
in the absence of convincing argu- 
ments appealed to the trustees to re- 
move the combative professor—a thing 
they wisely refused to consider. 
Mississippi, with no large towns and 
with a sparse population, had no great 
papers. Volney E. Howard, a native 
of Maine, went in early life to this 
State, where he practised law and be- 
came connected with the press. A 
Mississippi historian speaks of him as 
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a “successful lawyer, but still more 
brilliant as an editor.” After the ad- 
mission of Texas he moved to that 
State and was elected a member of 
Congress. 

In Louisiana the early influential 
papers were published in French by 
editors of French extraction. The 
New Englander was rather late upon 
the scene; but when he did appear, he 
was followed speedily by a goodly com- 
pany who exerted a powerful influence 
and wielded versatile pens. The most 
noted of these have their names im- 
perishably identified with the Picayune 
in fame and prosperity. [ts first issue 
appeared January 25, 1837, under the 
joint control of Francis A. Lumsden 
and George W. Kendall. In what are 
known as the palmy days before the 
war, the Picayune had a remarkable 
quartet of proprietors and editors, each 
of whom developed singular fitness tor 
his work. Besides Lumsden and Ken- 
dall the other two were Samuel F. Wil- 
son and Alva M. Holbrook. Lums- 
den’s writings had the vivacity of 
youth and the sparkle of wine; Ken- 
dall had a nature full of the spirit of 
adventure and overflowing with wit 
and humor; Wilson brought a rarely 
gifted mind and a richly varied experi- 
ence to the handling of political, his- 
torical and financial topics; and Hol- 
brook contributed business sagacity, 
conservative methods and rugged hon- 
esty. Lumsden was a native of North 
Carolina ; the other partners were New 
Englanders. 

Kendall was born in New Hamp- 
shire, in the same village which gave 
birth to Horace Greeley. Virtually 
educated in a printing office, his asso- 
ciations were such as to inspire high 
ideals of his craft, and give excellent 


training for his life work. A keen ob- 
server of men and events he was quick 
to catch and appropriate whatever of 
lively interest and joyous aspect might 
be laid under tribute for the entertain- 
ment of the Picayune’s readers. By its 
conservative tone, avoiding bitter an- 
tagonisms and personal denunciations, 
and by its devotion to the commercial 
interests of the city, the paper began a 
new era in Southwestern journalism 
and at once enjoyed popular favor. As 
soon as it was established upon a firm 
basis, in 1841, he joined an exploring 
party for the far West. He believed 
that this great unknown, unexplored 
region contained a rich commerce 
which might be made to pay lavish trib- 
ute to the foresight and enterprise of 
New Orleans tradesmen. The results 
of his experiences and observations are 
embodied in a book he published, enti- 
tled “Narrative of the Santa Fé Expe- 
dition.” A few years later, when the 
Mexican war cloud burst, nibbing his 
pen for new conquests and experiences 
he went to the front, whence he gave 
the Picayune the freshest and most 
graphic accounts direct from the scene 
of conflict. Letters signed “G. W. K.” 
were copied by newspapers all over the 
country, giving him and his paper wide 
celebrity. With the close of the war 
he gathered up his letters and material 
for an authoritative history of its bat- 
tles, and went to Paris to have them 
published and illustrated with litho- 
graphic plates. Returning to America, 
he bought a large landed estate in 
Texas, stocked it with fine strains of 
sheep and cattle, withdrew from active 
service on the Picayune staff, while re- 
taining his interest, and lived among 
his flocks and herds up to the time of 
his death in 1867. 
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Wilson, before his residence in Mo- 
bile, had practised law in Baltimore 
and Washington. Personally acquaint- 
ed with Jackson, Calhoun, Benton and 
other party leaders, his courtesy of 
manner and grace of conversation gave 
him ready approach to the society of 
distinguished men in public life. In 
1849 he went to New Orleans, and 
worked on the Crescent. After a year 
he became an attaché of the Picayune, 
soon acquired an interest in the prop- 
erty, and became chief editorial writer, 
a position he retained until failing 
health admonished a cessation from 
work. [Illustrating the cherished 
friendship of their old associations, 
that was a touching and beautiful in- 
cident when, upon his deathbed in 
1870, Wilson took the hand of Hol- 
brook and said feelingly: “You are 
the last of us.” 

Holbrook, who through all the years 
since 1839 had guided the business de- 
partment, possessed preéminently the 
qualifications demanded for the con- 
servative management of a constantly 
growing paper. He was born in Ver- 
mont, and trained for a business ca- 
reer. When quite young he went to 
New Orleans and found employment 
in a mercantile house. In a few years 
he bought an interest in the Picayune, 
assumed control, and uniformly dis- 
played great wisdom and intelligence 
in directing its affairs. His influence 
was felt in every department, for he 
mastered all the details of journalism. 
His generous encouragement of writ- 
ers did much to develop native talents, 
while it contributed greatly to the value 
and authority of the paper. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, with Lums- 
den drowned in Lake Michigan and 
with Kendall living on his stock farm, 
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Wilson and himself alone of the old 
ownership remaining on the staff, he 
had much to do with the shaping of the 
policy. Devoted to the South, when 
New Orleans fell, he accepted the in- 
evitable, and continued to publish the 
paper with all the drawbacks attending 
Federal occupation. Only once did the 
paper receive such censure as to war- 
rant a suspension. With his death in 
1876 the last of this remarkable 
quartette passed away. 

Connected with the Picayune, the 
Crescent, and other representatives of 
the Louisiana press, were other New 
Englanders who made their impress in 
the State. Among the most notewor- 
thy of these were T. B. Thorpe, whose 
“Hive of the Beehunter” and other 
published works had a large vogue in 
their day, and J. W. Frost, whose bril- 
liant life went out in a duel, but of 
whom the record is, “He was an able 
journalist and trenchant debater of 
large literary and jurisprudential re- 
sources.” 

Arkansas offers a bright name to 
the list in that of Albert Pike, 
poet, soldier and lawyer, who was 
born in Boston. For several years 
in the fourth decade of the last 
century he edited the Arkansas 
Advocate. 

After this hasty glance at some of 
the more conspicuous of the New 
England editors in the South, one is 
enabled approximately to determine 
the value of their services. With no 
fortunes or capital in the beginning, 
they gave their lives and influence to 
every legitimate enterprise promoting 
the interests of the section. They en- 
couraged commerce by recommending 
ceaselessly the improvement of water- 
ways, the construction of railways 
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and the opening of new avenues of 
traffic. They supported measures for 
enlarged educational facilities and ad- 
vocated improved methods in agricul- 
ture and diversification in industrial 
pursuits. They sought to build up 
political parties and to promote the 
political fortunes of individuals. They 
entered unreservedly into the life of 
the people among whom they had cast 
their lot, and adapted themselves with 
readiness to customs and conditions. 
They owned slaves and defended “the 
peculiar institution” with fiery zeal 
and unequivocal pen. To protect 
honor or to ward off assault they 
fought with brave hearts, clenched 
fists, hard knocks and cool nerve, 


either upon the duelling field or in the 
street encounter. In controversies— 
personal, political, or theological— 
they sustained themselves with char- 
acteristic vigor and unwavering cour- 
age. In exhibiting and cultivating 
the mirthful side of life, they added 
infinitely to the storehouse of humor. 
In permanent contributions of literary 
merit, they enlivened greatly the 
dreary record of Southern literature. 
Representative of the best culture of 
New England and many of them 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Middlebury and othe 
New England colleges, their value to 
the higher intellectual life of the old 
South was inestimable. 





The Teaching of Tears 


By Marion Hill. 


ET those who have no grave to tend, no ghost 
To love and long for through the aching years, 
No message, kept—too late—for silent ears, 
Who do not mourn a voice forever lost, 
Let only those, the happy, dare to boast 
That sorrow’s garb is lovely, or that tears 
Are gems in brimming eyes, or woe endears 
The woful to the world. Ah, no! the most 
Of noisy grief is travesty. But they 
Whose homes have paid their toll to Death, they know 
That sorrow dares not weep, but must be gay 


In mercy to the living left. 


They show 


Best thus, grace to the dead; and learn the while 
The matchless heroism of a smile. 
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To a Singer 
By Edwin E. Stillman 


OULDST be the chosen singer 
Whose torch the Muses trim 
And send to be the bringer 
Of songs of seraphim— 
And not an idle ringer 
Of sound whose sense is dim? 


Then sing the songs of morning: 
Of spring and hope and youth; 

Of golden deeds adorning 
The clear sunrise of truth; 

These flout the Fates with scorning 
And fill the heart with ruth. 


What though life’s way leads whither 
Funereal cerements wave? 

Shall Faith not call from thither 
Of hope beyond the grave? 

Of truth that may not wither 
For souls that still be brave? 


Some true word, sung or spoken, 
By thee may ring the knell 

Of Error’s reign and broken 
Be Superstition’s spell! 

Then by that happy token 
Shall Time say: “All is well!” 
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THE WADSWORTH-LONGFELLOW HOUSE, PORTLAND, ME. 


An Historic Mansion 


By Ella Matthews Bangs 


“All houses wherein men have lived and 
died 
Are haunted houses.” 


WHEN Henry 
Wadsworth 
Longfellow wrote 





these lines he per- 
haps had __iittle 
thought of how 
fittingly they 
would one day be 





RD applied to the 
POE house which was 
the home of his own childhood and 
young manhood, yet to-day one who 
visits the old Wadsworth-Longfel- 
low mansion in Portland, Maine, finds 
it indeed haunted by memories of 
‘those whose lives once centred there. 

A little back from the main street it 
stands, with its three stories of red 


brick dwarfed by newer and more pre- 
tentious buildings on either side; tall 
trees shadow it, but no grass now 
grows upon the plat of ground once 
the front yard, yet as the door, with 
its ancient knocker, swings open, we 
catch a glimpse of green from the old 
garden at the farther end of the hall, 
and of tall elms, and a tangle of shrub- 
bery and trailing vines. But though 
the chief interest in it lies in the fact 
that it was once the home of a poet 
who has perhaps come nearer the 
hearts of English-speaking people the 
world over than has any other Ameri- 
can writer, still the old mansion has a 
history of its own, and one not with- 
out interest, connected as it is with the 
name of a brave soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, General Peleg Wadsworth. This 
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GEN. PELEG WADSWORTH AND ELIZABETH BARTLETT, HIS WIFE 


man graduated from Harvard in 1769, 
was one of the first to organize a com- 
pany to resist the tyranny of the 
mother country, and with the rank of 
captain was appointed an engineer on 
the staff of General John Thomas, and 
rendered important service in fortify- 
ing Roxbury and Dorchester Heights. 
After the departure thence of General 
Washington in 1776, he became aide- 
de-camp to General Artemas Ward, 
serving with him until his retirement 
from service. In 1778 he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1779 was second in 
command of the land forces in the 
Bagaduce expedition. In 1780 he 
commanded the troops on the Maine 
coast, and in February, 1781, while at 
his lodgings at the headquarters in 
Thomaston, was surprised with the 
few men under him, wounded, and 
after a most resolute resistance, cap- 
tured and carried to Fort George, 
Castine. The following June, after a 
series of romantic adventures, he 
made his escape. In 1784 he came 
from Plymouth, Massachusetts, to 
make his home in Portland, bringing 
his wife, formerly Miss Elizabeth 
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Bartlett of Plymouth, who has been 
described as ‘‘a lady of fine manners 
and all womanly virtues, who was 
alike his friend and comforter in hours 
of trial; the grace and ornament of his 
house in the days of prosperity.” 
Would we see the General as in the 
old days he might have stood to wei- 
come us, we have to aid the fancy the 
following description given by his 
daughter, Zilpah: “Imagine to your- 
self a man of middle age, well propor- 
tioned, with a military air, and who 
carries himself so truly that many 
thought him tall. His dress, a bright 
scarlet coat, buff smallclothes and 
vest, full ruffled bosom, ruffles over 
the hands, white stockings, shoes with 
silver buckles, white cravat bow in 
front, hair well powdered and tied be- 
hind in a club, so called.” If we add 
to this a cocked hat of black felt, we 
have the picturesque figure of the man 
who in the year 1785 began the erec- 
tion of the first brick house to be built 
in Portland. The store and barn 
were built first, and it was not till the 


spring of 1786 that the residence was - 


completed. This delay was caused by 
the difficulty in obtaining bricks. At 
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“ONE STEPS IN FROM THE STREET AND FACES THE BROAD STAIRWAY” 
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that time none suitable for such a pur- 
pose had been made in this vicinity, 
so from Philadelphia was brought a 
quantity supposed by the General to 
be sufficient for the walls of his house. 
gut the builders had miscalcu- 
lated, and having begun them sixteen 
inches in thickness, the supply gave 
out. The walls were then protected 
for the winter. until, with the spring, 
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Redrawn from an old print 


THE HOUSE BEFORE 


another lot could be brought from 
Philadelphia and the building com- 
pleted. 

. In its original form the house was 
of two stories, with a pitch roof. 
Four ample chimneys gave draught to 
the fireplaces with which each room 
was provided. Though now in the 
heart of the city, the house when built 
was on the outskirts of the town, amid 
green fields, and commanding fine 
views of the ocean, which it faced, and 
of the mountains and forests away to- 
ward the western horizon. Built in 
the old colonial style, with the hall 
running through the centre, there is 
still an air of old-time hospitality 


HISTORIC MANSION 


about it as one steps in from the street 
and faces the broad stairway. 

The interior is but little changed, for 
though repairs have been needed on so 
old a building, care has been taken to 
preserve as nearly as_ possible the 
All 


the windows have the same old pan- 


original appearance of the rooms. 


elled wooden shutters, as of yore, and 
some of those on the back of the house 


ALTERATION 


retain the old casements, with their 
many tiny panes of glass; the doors all 
have their curious old “box latches,” 
and thanks to the generous thickness 
of the walls, there are wide window- 
seats in all of the lower rooms, cush- 
ioned and inviting. On the left, upon 
entering, is the parlor, which, at the 
time the house the 
largest private reception room in Port- 


was built, was 


land, and in this room was placed the 
first piano to be brought to town. It 
was probably called a spinet, and the 
story is told that such was the curiosi- 
ty of the country people regarding 
this wonder, that they would stand 
around the windows looking in and 
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THE PARLOR, 


listening whenever the instrument was 
being played, and even offer money to 
have the music continued. 

When the Wadsworth family moved 
in there were six children, one of 
whom, Zilpah, the future mother of 
the poet, was a little maid of seven or 
eight. Here in 1790 was born an- 
other son, Alexander Scammel, named 
for General Scammel, a friend and col- 
lege classmate of Wadsworth, and the 
man for whom also one of the forts 
in Portland Harbor was named. Alex- 
ander entered the navy as a midship- 
man in 1804, and in 1815 distinguished 
himself as a lieutenant on the Consti- 
tution in her engagement with the 
Guerriére, and for his gallantry was 
presented with a sword by the citizens 














SHOWING PIANO 


of his native town. In this connection 
it is interesting to know that among 
the recent visitors to the old house was 
a young midshipman from the Chesa- 
peake, Alexander Scammel Wads- 
worth, a great-grandson of the first 
Alexander, and the fourth in succes- 
sion to bear the name. 

Five months before the appointment 
of the first Alexander as a midship- 
man, his older brother, Henry, had 
voluntarily sacrificed his life, with his 
companions, in the fire-ship /ntrepid, 
which was blown up before Tripoli 
during the night of September 4, 
1804, to prevent her from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. In the old 
house to-day may be seen the bronze 
medal, as well as the original letter 
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STEPHEN LONGFELLOW 


with which it was presented by the 
Secretary of the Navy, in recognition 
of the bravery of this young lieuten- 
ant, the uncle for whom the poet was 
named. 

As we enter the once stately parlor 
of the Wadsworth mansion we see the 
room for a moment, not with its group 
of sightseers, but with the figures, 
whose “steps make no sound upon the 
floor,” once here with their training 
gowns, powdered hair and beauty 
spots of court-plaster cut in fanciful 
forms, with bright hued coats and ruf- 
fled linen. In this room were held 
many of the grandest festivities of the 
day, and here in 1804 took place the 
wedding of Zilpah Wadwsorth and 
Stephen Longfellow. For a time the 
young couple lived in the old home of 
the bride; then after keeping house 
elsewhere on the same street, where 
their first child, Stephen, was born, 
they removed for the winter to the 


AN HISTORIC MANSION 


home of relatives on the corner of 
Fore and Hancock Streets, in the east- 
ern part of the town, and here on the 
twenty-seventh of February, 1807, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow first 
saw the light. During the year pre- 
ceding, General Wadsworth had built 
another large house in Hiram, Maine, 
known as Wadsworth Hall, and to 
this he removed with his family a few 
months before the birth of the grand- 
son who was to become so well known, 
and here in 1829 he died, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

The Portland house thus becoming 
vacant, Stephen Longiellow, with his 
family, took possession during the 
year following the birth of the future 
poet, and here, where their married 
life had begun, Mr. and Mrs. Long- 
fellow spent their remaining years. 
Under its roof six other children were 
born to them, Elizabeth W., Anne, 
Alexander W., Mary, Ellen and Sam- 
uel. 

Though the literary talent of the 
poet was a legacy from his mother’s 
family, his father was a man distin- 
guished in other ways, and one of 
whom William Willis said, ““No man 
more surely gained the confidence of 
all who approached him, or held it 
firmer ; and those who knew him best 
loved him most.” One can well be- 
lieve this to be true of a man whose 
sentiments were expressed in the fol- 
lowing words, when writing to his 
son Henry in regard to his choice of a 
profession : 


“As you have not the fortune (I will not 
say whether good or ill) to be born rich, 
you must adopt a profession which will 
afford you subsistence as well as reputa- 
tion. I am happy to observe that my am- 
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bition has never been to accumulate 
wealth for my children, but to cultivate 
their minds in the best possible manner, 
them with moral, 
religious 


thus 


and to imbue correct 
and 


lieving that a person 


political, principles,—be- 


educated will 
with proper diligence be certain of at- 
taining all the wealth which is necessary 


to happiness.” 

Stephen Longfellow was graduated 
from Harvard in 1798 and admitted 
1801. 
Representative to the General Court, 
state Senator, Judge of the Court of 


to the bar in He was later a 


Common Pleas and Representative to 
Congress, a trustee of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and president of the Maine His- 
torical Society. . The Longfellow an- 
cestors were Puritans. 

The poet on his mother’s side was a 
descendant of seven Mayflower Pil- 
Elder William 
wife and their son Love, William Mul- 


grims: Brewster, his 
lins, his wife and their daughter Pris- 
cilla, and John Alden. So it will be 
seen that in the “Courtship of Miles 
Standish” the poet was in a way writ- 
ing family history. 

Of the Longfellow children born in 
this house, Elizabeth died at the age 
of twenty and Ellen at sixteen. Alex- 
ander has but recently passed away, 
having lived a long life as an honored 
The Rev. 
Samuel, writer of many hymns, as well 


citizen of his native town. 


as preacher, died in Portland in 1892. 
Mary, who married James Greenleaf 
died at 


Anne 


of Boston, Cambridge, 


December 3, 1902. married 
George Pierce, a close friend and 
classmate of the poet’s in that famous 
Bowdoin 


houetted 


class of 1825, whose sil- 


class pictures are among 


the objects of interest in the old house 
to-day. Upon the early death of this 
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friend, the poet nearly twenty years 
later paid this tribute : 


“f{ have never ceased to feel that in his 
death something was taken from my own 
life which could never be restored. I 
have constantly in my memory his beauti- 
ful and manly character, frank, generous, 
turns and 


impetuous, gentle; by joyous 


sad, mirthful and serious; elevated by thx 
consciousness of power, depressed by the 
self-distrust; but 


misgivings of always 


kind, always courteous; and, above all, 


noble in thought, word, and deed.” 

And it was to this same friend that 
the poet referred in the ‘Footsteps of 
Angels,” in the lines: 
“He, the young and strong, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life.” 
Widowed within three years of her 

marriage, Mrs. Pierce came back to 
her birthplace, where in January, 1901, 
she died, with the remarkable record 
of having lived eighty-seven out of 
It is 
to this lady that Portland, and indeed 


ninety years in the same house. 


the world, is indebted for the preserva- 
the 
house, as upon her death she left a 
making the 


tion of Wadsworth-Longfellow 


deed Maine Historical 
Society trustee on certain terms, to 
hold the title and to keep the property 
in its present condition as a memorial 
of her gifted brother. 

In 1815, to accommodate the needs 
of his increasing family, Stephen 
Longfellow added a third story to the 
house, giving it the form we see to- 
day, a slight difference in the color of 
the bricks showing where the addition 
begins. 

Passing through the hall we are 
reminded that from the front step 


Zilpah Wadsworth, then a young lady 
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THE FAMILY SITTING-ROOM 


of twenty-one, presented a military 
standard to the Federal Volunteers, a 
company organized the preceding year. 
The large stone upon which she stood 
was, no doubt, the same over which 
visitors pass to-day in entering, al- 
though for many years it was hidden 
from sight, as well as from knowledge, 
of most of the present generation. In 
the old days the house stood three or 
four feet above the street; as time 
went on the street grew higher, till at 
length, there being then no facilities 
for raising so large a stone, it was 
covered with earth, and new steps built 
upon it to raise the approach to the 
street level. During the repairs re- 
cently made, workmen came down to 
the old stone, which was raised, put 


into place, and once more forms the 
step of the old house. 

Across the hall from the parlor is 
the family sitting-room, once the law 
office of the poet’s father. It has now 
the attractive look of a living room, 
so much of the old furnishing remains, 
and indeed one of the greatest charms 
about the place is the fact that every 
piece of furniture, with the one ex- 
ception of the old piano now in the 
parlor, has been used by the Wads- 
worth and Longfellow families; the 
pictures upon the walls and the little 
articles of ornamentation were all 
family possessions. In this room is 
still the big open fireplace, with its 
andirons, and the ghost of firelight 
long passed seems to flash for a mo- 
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ment before us, as in fancy we see a 
young man looking into the dancing 
flames with thoughts in his mind 
which he will one day give expression 
to in the lines: 


“By the fireside there are youthful 
dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately stair- 
ways, 


Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them.” 

In an alcove stands the oldest piece 
of Longfellow furniture to be found 
in the house, a sort of buffet and desk 
combined, while the upper part was 
an addition made by Stephen Long- 
fellow to contain his library. The 
wall paper is a reproduction of that 
formerly upon the walls, being made 
expressly for this room, while the car- 
pet is the same which was upon the 
floor at the time of the poet’s last visit 
to his old home. This was in July, 
1881, at which time, writing to a 
friend, he says: 

“Portland has lost none of its charms. 
It is very pleasant sitting hereand dictating 
letters. It is like thinking what one will 
say, without taking the trouble of writing 
it.’ I have discovered a new pleasure.” 

By his favorite window still stands 
the poet’s chair ; a little away is that of 
his father, and between the win- 
dows the sewing table that was his 
mother’s ; while the gilt-framed mirror 
above, with its quaint picture in the 
upper half and row of tiny gilt balls, 
dates back to the days of his grand- 
mother Wadsworth. Near by stands 
the table upon which the children 
studied their lessons during the win- 
ter evenings. Was it upon this, we 
wonder, that the thirteen-year-old 
Longfellow wrote his first published 
verses? These were “The Battle of 
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Lovell’s Pond,” the story of which had 
made a strong impression upon his 
boyish mind. Only his sister Eliza- 
beth was let into the secret of their 
writing, and she alone knew that he 
had carried them to the office of the 
Portland Gazette and dropped them in 
the box outside. Together the brother 
and sister waited the appearance of the 
next issue of the paper, and when it 
came, containing the verses, shared 
their satisfaction and enjoyed the re- 
marks occasioned and the conjectures 
as to authorship ; but, alas! their hearts 
sank in unison when a friend of the 
family pronounced the poem as “Very 
stiff, remarkably stiff; moreover, it is 
borrowed, every word of it!” 

In picturing the boy whose home 
was in this house it is pleasant to have 
the fancy aided by descriptions which 
have been given by friends and mem- 
bers of the family. The earliest men- 
tion we find of him is in a letter writ- 
ten by his mother in October, 1807, in 
which she says: 

“T think you would like my little Henry 
W. He is an active rogue, and wishes for 
nothing so much as singing and dancing.” 

When a boy of nine or ten he is thus 
spoken of by a friend of the family 
some years later: 

“Most distinctly do I recall the bright, 
pleasant boy as I often saw him at his 
father’s house while I was living in Port- 
land, in the years 1836-17. My recollec- 
tions of those interviews in that time- 
honored mansion, and of the excellent 
man whose reception of me was ever 
cordial, and whose conversation was to 
me so agreeable and so instru tive, have 
never ceased to be a pleasure.” 

Others speak of him as “a lively 
boy, with brown or chestnut hair, blue 
eyes, a delicate complexion and rosy 
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THE POET’S CHAIR 


cheeks; sensitive, impressionable; ac- 
tive, eager, impetuous, often impa- 
tient; quick-tempered, but as quickly 
appeased ; kind-hearted and affection- 
ate,—the ‘sunlight of the house.” 

One of his schoolmates, the late 
Elijah Kellogg, wrote thus of him as 
he remembered him at the academy in 
Portland, at about the time of the 
writing of his first poem: 


“ I recollect perfectly the impression 
made upon myself and others. He was a 
very handsome boy. Retiring, without 
being reserved, there was a frankness 
about him that won you at once. He 
looked you square in the face. His eyes 
were full of expression, and it seemed as 
though you could look down into them as 
into a clear spring. He had no relish for 
rude sports, but loved to bathe in a little 
creek on the border of Deering’s Oaks, 


and would tramp through the woods at 
times with a gun, but this was mostly 
through the influence of others; he loved 
much better to lie under a tree and read. 

If he was a thoughtful, he cer- 
tainly was not a melancholy boy.” 


Just across the corner from the 
poet’s favorite window a doorway 
leads into a small room, an addition to 
the main part of the house, built on by 
Stephen Longfellow for his law office, 
and to give another entrance from 
outdoors. This has now the appear- 
ance of a pantry, with its shelves and 
cupboards, to which use it was given 
over some years later. The one win- 
dow here looks out upon the old gar- 
den, and by it the youthful poet loved 
to sit during his writing. In a letter 
which he wrote to his sister Elizabeth 
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“TALL ELMS AND A TANGLE OF SHRUBBERY 
AND TRAILING VINES” 


in 1829, during his first visit abroad, 


he says: 


“My poetic career is finished. Since I 
left America I have hardly put two lines 
together and no soft poetic ray 
has irradiated my heart since the Goths 
and Vandals crossed the Rubicon of the 


front entry, and turned the sanctum 
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the ‘Little Room’ into a 
china .. The muse 
the penitentiary, I can write no epithala- 
mium, but I can send you a volume of 


sanctorum of 


closet. . being in 


good wishes which I think much better.” 
The good wishes referred to were 
in the way of congratulations upon his 
sister's engagement, but the marriage 
was never realized, as the young girl 
died before its consummation. 
Adjoining, and back of the sitting- 
room, is the kitchen, with its capacious 
fireplace, which has never been closed 
to conform to modern methods and 
ideas, but remains as it was in the 
days when the young people of two 
generations gathered about it to roast 
apples and chestnuts, or the cook bus- 
tled about preparing some state din- 
ner. On an iron plate set into the 
brickwork in the back is the figure of 
a fish, which a brother of the poet has 
spoken of as “baked in effigy.” Here 
to-day the stout crane supports the pots 
and kettles as they hung from the pot- 
hook more than a hundred years ago. 
The names of many of the articles, as 
well as their uses, are strange to mod- 
ern comprehension, for there are a 
Dutch oven, a tin-kitchen, a_ plate 
warmer, apple roaster, coffee roaster 
and mills, bread toaster, and waffle 
irons which look like a huge pair of 
tongs. Built the brickwork at 
the left is the oven for baking, and one 
easily fancies the procession of brown 
bread and white, Indian puddings and 
pumpkin pies which has passed in and 
out of it. At the right is the boiler, 
for use on washing days, with the 
small opening beneath, in which the 
fire was made. The old dresser is at- 
tractive, with its display of britannia, 
tin and earthen ware, among the lat- 


into 
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THE KITCHEN 


ter being platters, pitchers and beer 
mugs, which are quite the envy of 
modern collectors. Here, too, may be 
seen the bread tray used at the ban- 
quet given to General Lafayette on the 
occasion of his visit to Portland in 
1825, at which time the father of the 
poet, on behalf of the citizens of the 
town, gave the address of welcome. 
And we must not overlook the candle 
moulds, nor the lanterns, nor the steel- 
yards with which the babies of the 
family were weighed. 

A steep stairway leads from the 
kitchen to the upper rooms, and at the 
head of this, we are told by one who 
was there, the children of the family 
used to sit on Thanksgiving morning 
inhaling the delightful odors rising to 
them from the room below, and which 
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THE DEN, WITH “THE RAINY Day” DESK 


a little later would materialize for them 
in the dining-room across the hallway 
from the kitchen. On one of the doors 
of this room is a quotation from the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s memories 
of Thanksgiving : 

“At dinner were gathered at the old 
home children and grandchildren, and all 
the boys and girls were allowed to have 
as much turkey and as many pieces of 
mince pie and pumpkin pie and as many 
nuts and raisins as they could hold. In 
the evening they played blindman’s buff.” 

The dining-room was originally the 
sleeping room of General Wadsworth, 
and the time came when it was known 
as the “den” and “Henry’s room.” 
The walls are still decorated with 
paper brought from Paris by a mem- 
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ber of the family between fifty and 
sixty years ago. The chief interest, 
however, centres in the fact that upon 
the ancient mahogany desk which still 
stands between two windows looking 
out upon the old garden, “The Rainy 
Day” was written. Glancing out we 
may see that the “vine still clings to 
the mouldering wall,” as at the time 
the poem was written in 1841, and in 
June—it is a flowering grape—it is 
covered with a profusion of blossoms. 
On the desk is now kept the register, 
in which, during the two seasons in 
which the house has been opened, 
more than nine thousand visitors have 
inscribed their names, from that of 
President Roosevelt,—written with a 
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THE GUEST ROOM 


quill once belonging to the poet’s 
father,—to those of men and. women 
from humbler walks of life, and who 
have come from all over the United 
States, Canada, England, France, 
Spain, Brazil, Australia, and even 
India and Japan. 

Other poems known to have been 
written, wholly or in part, in this 
house, beside the two already men- 


.tioned, are “Musings,” “The Spirit of 


Poetry,” “Burial of the Minnisink,” 
“Where From the Eye of Day,” 
“Song of Birds,” “Changed,” and 
“The Lighthouse.” 

Returning to the front hall and 
going up the broad stairway, with its 
bright red carpeting, one must pause 
to admire the series of beautiful pic- 


tures, seven in number, by well-known 
artists, each representing a scene from 
some of the poet’s writings. On the 
upper landing we face a bust of the 
poet at twenty-one, and farther along 
an oil portrait of him at twenty-three, 
at which time he was a professor at 
Bowdoin. A doorway just beyond 
this portrait leads to the chamber in 
which the poet’s mother died, directly 
over the room in which she was mar- 
ried, and the later event is brought 
vividly before us by the following 
lines from the writings of her son: 


“In the chamber where I last took leave of 
her lay my mother to welcomeandtakeleave 
of me no more. I sat all that night alone 
with her,—without terror, almost without 
sorrow, so tranquil had been her death.” 
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BoyHoop DESK AND TRUNDLE BED 


It is hard to realize the present in 
this room, filled as it is with reminders 
of the past. Here is the cradle in 
which two poets have been rocked, 
while two tall cases contain the gowns, 
bonnets and other articles of wearing 
apparel belonging to Mrs. Longfellow, 
her sister, Lucia, and their mother. 
Among other curiosities is a pair of 
pink kid slippers with pointed toes, 
showing something of the experience 
through which they passed when worn 
by Mrs. Peleg Wadsworth during the 
time spent with her husband in camp 
in the intrenchments at Dorchester 
Heights. A head-dress dates back to 
1700, and it takes but a little play of 
the imagination to see the girlish fig- 
ures arrayed in these delicate silks, 
satins and muslins. Across the room 
is a miniature of the old church, or 
“meeting-house,” which the Longfel- 
low family attended, and beside it the 
foot-stove which the poet carried 
thither for his mother in winter time. 
Here, too, is a copy of a long-forgot- 
ten poem, in which Henry Longfellow 
protested against the taking down of 
this old building, when some wished 
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to replace it by a more modern struc- 
ture. 

To the guest chamber across the 
hall the poet came with his bride. In 
this room Stephen Longfellow passe«| 
away, as did also the lady who last 
occupied the house, though the room 
in use by her for many years was the 
one which has just been described. 
The tall, four-post bedstead, with its 
fringed dimity hangings and antique 
coverlet, is suggestive of a bygone day 
and people, as is the wood bottom 
rocking chair once belonging to the 
On the 
walls are paintings and drawings, and 
in a drawer of the old bureau in the 


first mistress of the house. 


corner many articles of needlework, 
all done by the hands of Wadsworth 
and Longfellow girls 
folded for the last time. 
drawer are daintily embroidered caps 
worn by babies now grown to men 
and women, or most of them gone, 
after long lives of honor and useful- 
ness. 

Back of the guest chamber, and 
opening from it, is a room which, 
up to the time of the addition of 
the third story, was known as the 
children’s one 


long since 


In another 


room, of these chil- 


dren being Henry W. _ In later 
years it was associated with the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow. As we see 


it to-day little trace of the children 
remains, but notwithstanding this it 
Con- 


spicuous in a glass case of treasures 


speaks eloquently of the past. 


is the cocked hat, now rusty with age, 
but unquestionably the same which 
once was identified with General Peleg 
Wadsworth, the builder of the house. 
Near it rests his canteen, carried by 
him through many campaigns; auto- 
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graph verses oi the poet’s, miniatures, 
drawings, and many other articles, 
over which the visitor stands ab- 
sorbed, turning from them only to 
become equally interested in the case 
on the other side of the room, which 
contains what is claimed to be the 
second oldest United States flag now 
in existence. Of course it has a story 
and something to connect it with the 
old house, else it would not be here 
This, then, is its history, dating back 
to the war of 1812. 

No battle during this war so excited 
the people of Portland as did that be- 
iween the U. S. brig Enterprise and 
his Majesty’s brig Boxer, which took 
piace on the fifth of September, 1813. 
On this Sabbath day the citizens 
flocked to the Observatory, where its 
keeper, Captain Moody, swept the bay 
with his glass. Looking off toward 
Seguin, he could see the smoke of the 
battle forty miles away, but nothing 
definite could be learned of its out- 
come. On the following morning, 
however, the Enterprise was signalled 
leading her prize under her own flag, 
the same which is now a faded heap 
in this glass case. But, alas, for the 
two brave captains! The battle ended 
for them that of life, and they were 
later buried side by side in the old 
cemetery in which the great-grand- 
parents of the poet are also buried. 
The flag is said not to have been 
a new one when it fluttered amid 
the death shots of this battle; 
and its having fifteen stars would 
indicate that it was made some 
time between 1792 and 1796. After 
the battle the officers of the En- 
terprise presented the flag to the 
keeper of one of the hotels of 
the day, who later gave it to the 
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old Portland Museum, and, when 
the collection of this institution 
was sold, it was purchased by a pri- 
vate citizen of the town. After this it 
was on exhibition both in Boston and 
New York, as well as in Portland, 
where or. the celebrations of Washing- 
ton’s birthday it was draped over a 
boat and drawn through the streets. 
In this way the poet must often as a 
boy have looked upon it. For several 
years it was lost sight of by Portland 
people, until, within the last year, it 
was traced to Chicago, where it was 
found in the possession of a former 
resident of Portland, who has kindly 
loaned it, to add one more attraction 
to the Wadsworth-Longfellow house. 

Among the memories of his youth 
in Portland, the poet did not fail to 
recall the battle between the Enter- 
prise and Boxer, voicing it in the fol- 
lowing-lines : 

“I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil 
bay, 
Where they in battle died.” 

The remaining room on this floor 
was that occupied by Anne Longfel- 
low for several years. Here are now 
many articles once in use either io 
work or play, by different members of 
the family,—manuscript music, old 
music books, and books of a literary 
nature; workboxes, dumb-bells and 
other articles. In the little entryway 


is a pair of leathern fire-buckets 
lettered with the name of S. Stephen- 
son, while in the passageway below 
we may have passed unnoticed another 
pair with the name of Longfellow and 
the date 1803; these were in the house 
on Fore Street when the poet was born. 
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Now the visitor passes on over the 
stairway worn by the footsteps of 
many years to the third story of the 
old mansion. Of the seven rooms on 
this floor including a capacious linen 
closet, the largest are the corner front 
chambers, the one on our right as we 
reach the landing being that which the 
poet called his own during his school 
and college days, and to which he 
loved to come in later years. Before 
the erection of the business blocks 
across the street one could look from 
its windows out over the blue stretch 
of island-dotted ocean,— 

“Islands that were the Hesperides 

Of all my boyish dreams,” 
to the shore of Cape Elizabeth and the 
light at Portland Head. This latter ob- 
ject formed the inspiration forthe poem, 
“The Lighthouse,” written, at least in 
part, in this room, and beginning: 
“The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point some miles 
away, 
The Lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by 
day. 
“Even at the distance I can see the tides, 

Upheaving break unheard along its 


base, 

A speechless wrath, that rises and sub- 
sides 

In the white lip and tremor of the 
face.” 


“Musings” was also written here, 
but of the countless other musings in 
the heart of the young man who occu- 
pied this room we can only guess 
as they found expression in his later 
works, for some of these were the 
days of which he sang, repeating that 
old refrain: 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 
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Of this poem, “My Lost Youth,” 
there are many reminders in his home, 
and of its writing we have this record, 
March 29, 1855: 

“At night as I lie in bed a poem comes 
Portland, 


into my mind, a memory olf 


my native town, the city by the sea.” 
And the following day: 


“Wrote the poem; and am _ rather 


pleased with it, and with bringing in the 
two lines of the old Lapland song.” 

A back room occupied by each of 
the four Longfellow boys at various 
times contains the trundle bed, the 
school desk, with the marks of boyish 
jack-knives indelibly left upon it, and 
smaller articles, all once dear to their 
boyish hearts. The looks 
down into the garden. 
walls of neighboring buildings now 
shut away the view once so extended, 
which Samuel Longfellow 


window 


Roofs end 


and of 
wrote: 

“In summer time it was pleasant enough 
to look from the upper windows; those 
of the boy’s room looked out over the 
Cove, and the farms and woodlands to- 
wards Mount Washington, full in view in 
the western horizon.” 

On the casement of this window re- 
mains the handwriting of different 
members of the family, blurred and 
faded now, before being protected by 
the glass which at present is over it, 
but a transcript of it on the opposite 
casement tells us what is there. 

In recalling the early days in this 
old home, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, 
in his life of the poet, has given us 
many suggestive pictures, none pleas- 
anter, perhaps, than this, which takes 
us at once into the everyday life of 
the family: 


“In the evenings there were lessons to 
be learned; and the children opened their 
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satchels and gathered, with their books 
and slates, round the table in the family 
sitting-room. Studies over, there 
would be games till bedtime. If these be- 
came too noisy, or the father had brought 
home his law papers from the office, en- 
joining strictest quiet, then there was 
flight to another room; perhaps in winter, 
to the kitchen. When bedtime 
came, it was hard to leave the warm fire 
to go up into the unwarmed bedrooms; 
still harder next morning to get up out of 
the comfortable feather-beds and break 
the ice in the pitchers for washing. But 
hardship made _ hardihood.” 


Though the home of.the poet’s 
later years was elsewhere, and his 
love of travel carried him to many 
lands, yet he never lost his affection 
for this old home, or the fair city 
of his birth as is shown by repeated 
references to both in letter and 
journal. Writing from Portland in 
August, 1879, he says:— 


“IT am here on my annual visit to 
the old house, inhaling health with 
every breath of sea air. I am ‘as 
idle as a painted ship on a painted ocean.’ 
I only sit here at this upper window and 
see the people go by, and commit to 
memory the signs on the opposite side of 
the street. The seaside laziness over- 
whelms me like a tide. I close my letter 
and my eyes.” <A few days later he writes: 
“Church-beils ringing; clatter of church- 
going feet on the pavement; boys crying 
‘Boston Herald’! voices of passing men 
and women,—these are the sounds that 
come to me at this upper window, look- 
ing down into the street.” 





When so many old landmarks were 
obliterated by the fire which swept 
over the city on the fourth of July, 
1866, this house was fortunate indeed 
to escape. The poet refers to the fact 
in a letter written to a friend on the 
twenty-third of July of that year: 


“TI have been in Portland since the fire,” 
he writes. “Desolation, desolation, deso- 
lation. It reminded me of Pompeii, that 
‘sepult city.’ The old family house was 
not burned, the track of the fire passing 
just below it.” 


The day passes as we linger where 
everything is so rich with memories 
of those who have gone; daylight 
fades, when as if by magic lights flash 
out from the many old lamps and 
candlesticks placed all over the house, 
lights which would have seemed magic 
indeed to its former inhabitants, but 
the old and the new are now com- 
bined and electricity has entered the 
ancient mansion with the other visitors 
of to-day. 

A most interesting old house, and 
stepping out from it to the bustle of 
the street, we find ourselves half un- 
consciously repeating the lines: 


“We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with 
sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations.” 


(Saf ee 


ses 








The Housekeeper’s Story 


By Elanora Kinsley Marble 


OR reasons which this narra- 
tive will clearly disclose, the 
portrait of Mistress Eliza- 
beth Sterling, by Gilbert 

Stuart, has no place among my illus- 
trious ancestors in the famous Ford 
mansion, Morristown, New Jersey. 
Instead, it hangs, its haughty features 
turned to the wall, in the attic of that 


mansion, undisturbed these many 
years save by the hand of curiosity, 
or the defacing one of time. 


Opposite, in the same ignominious 
fashion, hangs the portrait of a man; 
a man whose name hath long been, 
and will, so long as the world en- 
dures, continue to be a stench in the 
nostrils of every true and patriotic 
American. Needless to name it here. 

*Twere vain to say the cravings of 
curiosity had not been mine these 
many years, but not till I had arrived 
at the age of discretion, which, for a 
maiden, my good mother fixed at 
twenty years, did she impart to me the 
secret which linked together this 
guilty and treacherous pair. 

“The story of Mistress Elizabeth 
Sterling,” said she, as we sat in the 
library of that historic mansion, built 
just prior to the Revolution by my 
ancestress, Dame Betty Ford, “is not 
a tale, my daughter, for idle ears. 
Indeed, so fraught is it with sorrow, 
and in one sense shame, that like the 
good Dame Betty, and others which 
followed her, I have sought, as a 
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family secret, to forever conceal it 
from public knowledge. 

“But for Ann Greene, the trusted 
and much respected housekeeper of the 
family at that time, I doubt if the 
story, in all its details, had e’er been 
known. As she related it to my 
mother, half a century or more ago, 
so will I relate it to you, in so far as 
memory serves, the quaint language 
and forms of speech used by her in 
those bygone days. 

““Perchance,’ said she in beginning, 
‘there are those who might deem the 
story of Mistress Elizabeth Sterling 
somewhat too fanciful for sober rela- 
tion, but I, Ann Greene, who do tell 
it to thee am not, and never have 
been, given to aught in my speech 
save truth. "Twas in the spring then, 
of 1773, that my mistress, Dame 
Betty Ford, did one day receive a 
letter which ’twere plain to be seen 
did greatly vex her. 

“*Prithee!’ said she, upon perusing 
it for the second time, ‘ ’twould seem, 
Ann, that the maidens of our 
beloved colonies are none fair, nor 
yet accomplished enough for my son 
Richard. Herein he doth announce 
his coming marriage to the Mistress 
Elizabeth Sterling, of whose grace, 
beauty and accomplishments he hath, 
in his letters, been ne’er weary of 
discoursing. Also doth he announce 
the date whereupon they take ship for 
home.’ 
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““T held my peace, knowing well 
that at such times speech was neither 
sought nor desired of me. 

“*T do repent me sore, Ann,’ the 
good dame went on, ‘that I said 
naught to discourage Richard when 
apprised of his intent to visit London. 
But for his going, ne’er had he beheld 
this Elizabeth Sterling, and, perad- 
venture, for my declining years I 
might have had a daughter whom 
I—,’ here the dear soul did break off, 
her voice all a-tremble from sore dis- 
appointment and grief. 

“*Ay,’ quoth I, seeking to comfort 
her, ‘not a maiden in all the state of 
Jersey, I warrant ye, would have 
said nay to Master Richard Ford’s 
suit. I mind me of several, not far 
distant withal, whose hearts will be 
sore wounded when they shall have 
heard the news.’ 

“*Truly,’ she assented, her eyes 
o’erflowing now, ‘there, for one, Ann, 
is sweet Mistress Haddenfield, a duti- 
ful daughter and a marvel of industry 
and patience withal, as her samplers 
and other stitchery doth for a surety 
avow. And Mistress Abigail Whip- 
pany! Where, Ann, can a maiden 
be found who, like her, doth unite 
youth and beauty with such mental 
charms? Serious, but not sad is 
Mistress Abigail ; happy, but not gay; 
devout, yet not a devotee. Verily 
would either maiden, Ann, have been 
a fitting mate for my son Richard, 
and in our approaching troubles with 
the mother country, most worthy of 
and helpful unto him.’ 

“*Thou speakest truly, good Mis- 
tress Ford,’ I rejoined, gloomily, ‘the 
news from Virginia this very day is 
most disquieting.’ 

“*Ay, Ann,’ said she, ‘there is that 


in the air which, of a surety, doth be- 
token an approaching storm. The 
political leaders, both North and 
South, do well see that revolution is 
inevitable. I world my son were 
safely at home.’ 

““Fair winds did answer our pray- 
ers, so that the white-winged vessel 
which bore Master Richard and his 
bride arrived safely at port in New 
York in due time. 

“*Well do I mind me of the hour 
wherein they reached home. In the 
spacious hall Mistress Betty Ford 
stood, bravely apparelled, and in the 
background the numerous servants, 
I at their head, all burning with im- 
patience, eager to greet the master 
and welcome his new-made bride. 

“*Tall and stately, a very queen, 
methought, in beauty and grace of 
inien, Mistress Elizabeth Sterling 
advanced. Right royally was _ she 
clad, too, in a purple silken gown, 
with lappets of rich velvet, fashioned 
in a manner quite new to the eyes of 
us simple colonial folk. Marble- 
white was her skin, save where, in 
the cheek, a faint dash of crimson did 
break through. Black and straight 
as the red men of the forest was her 
hair, and her eyes, o’er which her hat 
with drooping plumes, did cast so 
deep a shadow that I scarce could 
note them clearly, were blue and 
brilliant, yet cold withal as a winter’s 
sunrise. There was pride in her 
nostril and curling lip, and my heart 
did grow faint within me when to the 
warm salute of her husband’s mother, 
she did turn a cold and distant cheek. 
To the rest of the household, when 
presented by her proud and happy 
husband, she did vouchsafe a mere 
bend of the head, the which might 
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well have beseemed a sovereign to 
her subjects rather than the wife of 
a colonist to her servants, methought. 

“Proud and cold-hearted I did 
deem her that day, and proud and 
cold-hearted she did prove, looking 
down, despite her studied civility, 
upon us colonial folk, though in truth, 
with more seemliness might she—of 
an impoverished family, and but a 
distant kinsman withal of a baronet— 
have congratulated herself upon an 
alliance with a man of Richard Ford’s 
standing, wealthy in this world’s 
goods, to say naught of a true 
nobility of character beyond the 
power of money to buy. 

“*Perchance I need not say that on 
the first uprising of the colonists, 
Richard Ford, as did become a true 
and noble gentleman, and a Christian 
withal, was one of the first to draw 
his sword in defence of his country. 
When the news came of the landing 
of British troops on our shores, 
straightway did he go forth to meet 
them, and at the head of such a 
number of men, both gentlemen and 
lowly born, as was a goodly sight to 
behold. This he did against the will 
and wishes of his lady wife, who 
would fain have persuaded him that 
to resist tyranny was a_ heinous 
offence, and who. did call him a 
traitor for taking up arms to defend 
his oppressed country, prating much, 
and, methought, unseemly, _of her 
dearly beloved sovereign, King George 
the Third. 

“This difference of his lady wife’s 


opinion from his own did sorely 


grieve Col. Ford, in whom, hither- 
to, he had seen no defect, so blind 
is love; and also did it greatly 
vex his mother, Dame _ Betty. 


Moreover, the families of the bor- 
ough, whom Mistress Elizabeth had 
affected to regard haughtily, did 
begin to cast cold and suspicious 
glances upon her, the which did in no 
wise lessen Master Ford’s grief or his 
mother’s vexation. 

““Come I now to the winter of 
‘79 and ’8o0, that winter of such un- 
paralleled and continuous severity, 
that, peradventure, the coldest 
weather thou hast ever known were 
quite as a summer noon in compari- 
son. The principal encampment of 
Washington’s army was on _ the 
Wicke and Kimball farms, about four 
miles southwest of Morristown. At 
the entreaty of Dame Betty and 
Col. Ford, our beloved commander- 
in-chief did not make O’Hara’s tavern 
his headquarters as heretofore—thou 
wilt remember the army was encamped 
in the same town in ’77—but did agree 
to take up his abode in the Ford man- 
sion, wherein the best apartments, in- 
cluding the library and a room adjoin- 
ing thereunto, were appropriated to his 
exclusive use. 

“*Thither on the first of January, 
notwithstanding the severe cold, 
came Lady Washington, intent upon 
a brief visit with her noble and 
deservedly honored husband, the 
General. Right affable did we find 
the distinguished dame; not beauti- 
ful, but comely of countenance and 
figure, and of so pretty and engaging 
a courtesy withal, as to win all hearts. 

““Ne’er shall I forget the day—I do 
entreat thee, my dear, to pardon me 
if now and again I digress from my 
more immediate narrative—the day 
whereupon it did seem becoming to 
several ladies of high position in the 
borough to call upon Lady Washing- 
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ton, ere she should take her departure, - 


and pay their respects. To call upon 
so grand a lady ‘twas beseeming in 
them, they considered, to don their 
best bibs and bands, so arrayed in 
ruffles of silk and lace they were pre- 
sented to her ladyship by our good 
mistress. 

* ‘After their departure she did seek 
me in my room. 

* ‘Imagine, Ann,’ quoth she, laugh- 
ing the while most heartily, ‘the dis- 
may and discomfiture of the grand 
ladies when Lady Washington rose to 
receive them, knitting in hand, apolo- 
gizing not for the speckled (check) 
gingham apron which she did wear 
over her simple woollen gown. Right 
prettily did she pass the compliments 
of the day, the which being over, 
placidly resume her knitting, the same 
being, as thou knowest, yarn stockings 
of huge dimensions destined for the 
General’s feet. 

***Moreover, during the conversation 
she did take occasion to remark, in a 
very pleasant manner that it was most 
important American ladies become 
patterns of industry, since the separa- 
tion from the mother country must of 
a surety dry up the sources whence so 
many of our comforts and luxuries 
had hitherto been derived. 

“*Quoth she: 

“*We must become independent by 
our determination to do without what 
we cannot make ourselves. While our 
husbands and brothers are examples 
of patriotism it becomes us, thence- 
forth, to be examples of thrift and in- 
dustry'—the while busily plying the 
long shining needles, Ann, as though 
the country’s welfare, forsooth, did 
depend upon the near finish of the 
General’s stockings. 


“*But to return, dearie, to Mistress 
Elizabeth Sterling. 

“*Through all this she did hold her- 
self aloof, and whilst Col. Ford and 
his mother, proud of their distin- 


guished guest, did entreat Gen. Wash-_ 


ington with all honor, she, though she 
might not be openly discourteous to 
so noble a gentleman, was fain to 
meet his courtesy with cold, nay, 
frigid ‘reserve, deeming him, in sooth, 
as a rebel leader in arms against his 
just and lawful sovereign. Not that 
at this period she dared thus openly 
to express herself, but we knew her 
sentiments of old, and naught had she 
done or said for us to believe she had 
changed them. 

““Thus it was then, when, upon a 
certain day in February of the year 
1780, an officer did draw rein before 
the Ford mansion and right civilly 
request an audience with our com- 
mander-in-chief, Gen. Washington. 
The General at the time was in th: 
library deep over sundry maps and 
charts with Col. Ford and other offi- 
cers, likewise certain gentlemen of 
high degree, but straightway did he 
receive the visitor, bestowing upon 
him, as did the others there assembled, 
a most gracious and friendly greeting. 

“‘Ne’er saw I a goodlier coun- 
tenance, and so meseemed thought 
Mistress Elizabeth, for at dinner that 
night she appeared most richly appar- 
elled and, as I did note when occasion 
required my presence in the room, was 


.to the new, arrival exceeding gracious, 


engaging him in converse most pleas- 
ingly. When of a mind to attract my 
lady had a very pretty trick or fashion 
of smiling which did vastly become 
her, and that she was so minded, the 
smiles, which, like ripples o’er a star- 
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lit lake did curl her red lips that night, 
avowed most plainly. 

‘*°Tis passing strange, methought, 
marvelling at this, that Mistress Eliz- 
abeth is pleased not to bestow upon 
this Major in the continental army the 
same measure of contempt she hath 
been wont to favor other rebel leaders 
in arms; and led by an impulse | 
could in no wise have defined unto 
myself, { listened, when chance served, 
to scraps of their conversation. 

“‘*And Mistress Shippen,’ quoth 
she, ‘from her last letter I gather—’ 
and then to my exceeding vexation 
she herewith did lower her voice, an4 
fall to dallying with the food upon her 
plate, caring naught, ‘twas plain to 
be seen, for whatsoever was thereon, 
or that which did surround her. In 
tones likewise subdued the Major re- 
plied, his eyes o’erbold, methought, 
roving in undisguised admiration 
over Mistress Elizabeth’s figure. 
whose gown, according tw the fashion 
of the day, was devised most too get- 
erously to display it. 

“‘Howbeit from their discourse I 
did gather enough to warrant me in 
suspecting the pair had met before, and 
that Mistress Shippen, of whom they 
did make frequent mention, resided 
in Philadelphia, and, like my lady, 
was a tory in feeling if not British 
born. 

““The day following, accompanied 
by Col. Ford and the Major, Gen. 
Washington rode out to the encamp- 
ment returning at nightfall, weary and 
greatly depressed in spirits over the 
dreadful condition of his suffering 
troops. 

“*A sorrier lot I ne’er saw,’ quoth 
the Major to Mistress Elizabeth that 
night at dinner, ‘many of them with- 


out shoes or blankets, the snow two 
feet deep, and the weather bitterly 
cold. In truth they did look more like 
ragamuffins than troops, I assure 
thee.’ 

““Then did Mistress Elizabeth’s lip 
curl in a scornful smile. 

““Ay, quoth she, ‘barefooted, 
clothed in rags and half-starved. The 
path, they do tell me, which leadeth 
from the camp to the Wicke farm- 
house, where they go to beg for alms, 
is ofttimes marked with blood from the 
cracked and naked feet of the soldiers. 
A fine army, in sooth,’ with a scornful 
laugh, ‘enfeebled from hunger and 
cold to array themselves against—’ 
And herewith Mistress Elizabeth did 
lower her voice and utter something 
which mine ear unhaply failed to 
catch. 

“*The day following I do mind it 
well, the Major did make divers and 
sundry excuses for not accompanying 
Gen. Washington and his host to the 
camp. “Iwas about two o’ the clock, 
that afternoon, when as I sat at my 
stitchery by the window at the end of 
the great hall, screened from observa- 
tion by the damask curtains thereto, I 
did see Mistress Elizabeth stealthily 
leave the library wherein I had seen 
the Major enter quite an hour before. 
Greatly did I marvel at this, for had 
she entered the library through the 
door from the hallway of a surety i 
must have seen her. As I sat puz- 
zling over the matter my lady retraced 
her steps as though she had forgot 
somewhat. and turning the knob of the 
door sought again to enter. It was 
iocked, whereupon she did softly 
speak his name ere it was opened, the 
key turning in the ward, I did note 
at the time, very secretly. 
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“My portfolio,’ said she, ‘it doth 
contain that which peradventure Col. 
Ford—’ But here, to my exceeding 
vexation, the door closed upon her, ani 
though I sat at my stitchery till long 
past the hour of seeing, yet came not 
Mistress Elizabeth forth. 

““*Now I, fearful of many things, 
did consider it no less than my duty 
to startle the o’erbold pair, and forth. 
with advanced to the door and thereat 
did knock most lustily. 

““Enter!’ said the Major, which I 
did, insomuch as the door was not 
locked, and there before the fire, alone, 
sat my gentleman reading, a flush of 
vexation methought upon his brow at 
the interruption. 

“*T am in quest of Mistress Eliza- 
beth,’ quoth I, boldly, peering as 1! 
spoke into every corner of the room. 
‘Of a surety I did see her enter here 
quite three hours ago.’ The Major 
frowned, and gave me a searching 
look. 

““T know naught of young Mistress 
Ford,’ said he curtly, returning to his 
book, whereupon I did withdraw, but 
not before my quick ear had detected 
the sound of a door softly closed in 
the General’s private room adjoining. 
This door, which did open upon a pas- 
sage other than the great hall, was 
always kept locked as was the one 
opening from the room into the 
library, the keys whereof the General 
did keep in his own possession. 

“*Then did my heart sink within 
me, and I did fall to wondering in 
what manner and for what purpose 
Mistress Ford had procured a dupli- 
cate key whereby she might enter the 
General’s private room in his absence. 
No greater mischance, methought, 
could befall Master Richard than the 


loss of his wife’s affection, for as it 
chanced I had o’erheard him one day 
in sweet converse say, ‘Such love 
as mine ne’er hath been on earth 
since Eden.’ Of honor naught 
thought I at the time, no, not once, 
believe me. 

““Uneasily did I sleep that night, 
and as thou may’st conceive heard 
Major Arnold the next morning an- 
nounce his instant departure with the 
greatest relief and joy, marvelling 
much, however, at the non-appearance 
of Mistress Elizabeth, who did choose 
to excuse herself, upon the plea of in- 
disposition, from personally express- 
ing her adieux. 

““And now, dearie, do I come to 
the more immediate matter of my nar- 
rative. 

““°Twas on the third day after 
Major Arnold’s departure, that Col. 
Ford and a certain Capt. Condict 
did ride away with Gen. Washington, 
not to return, I o’erheard him tell 
Mistress Elizabeth, till deep into the 
night. Howbeit the clock was on the 
stroke of twelve, noon, when Master 
Ford returned, looking, methought, 
exceeding anxious and careworn. 

““Has Capt. Condict been here, 
Elizabeth?’ inquired he. of his wife, 
who in surprise had advaneed from 
the library to meet him. 

“ ‘No,’ she made answer, ‘I under- 
stood that you and he, likewise Gen. 
Washington, would not be home till 
midnight.’ 

“It was so arranged,’ returned he, 
noting not the confusion writ upon 
her face, ‘but that has happened, 
Elizabeth, which has changed our 
plans. I wrote to Capt. Condict an 
hour ago—being then separated from 
him—to meet here at noon a certain 
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person whom it is most necessary for 
him to see.’ 

“*What has happened?’ queried 
Mistress Elizabeth, softly, her white 
jewelled fingers playing the while in 
his hair. ‘Have the British ad- 
vanced ?” 

“*Tears did well into my eyes 
when I beheld him take that white 
hand and press it most tenderly to his 
lips. 

“Something worse, love,’ he made 
answer. ‘I doubt, Elizabeth, that we 
have a traitor in our midst. Secrets 
which we thought safe are known to 
the enemy, and I much fear even a 
plan of our fortifications is in their 
possession.’ 

“*But how could you know this?’ 
asked she, right quickly, a look of 
doubt upon her face. 

“*He hesitated a moment, a half- 
playful smile upon his lips. 

“Thou must not ask questions, my 
Elizabeth, he then made answer. 
‘Tales of treachery and deceit are not 
fitted for thy sex to hear. “Tis for 
thee to play upon the harpsichord and 
broider, whilst we of the harder and 
sterner sex find it our duty and privi- 
lege to fight for and defend thee,’ 
whereupon thé noble Colonel drew her 
to him and fondly kissed her, the 
which she did suffer for a moment, 
then, disengaging herself, looked at 
her watch, and pleading an engage- 
ment with her mantaumaker hastilv 
leave the room. 

“‘Now my dear mistress, Dame 
Betty, had not, from indisposition, left 
her chamber that morning, and desir- 
ing a book from the library had re- 
quested of me to fetch it. The day 
was gloomy and the shadows within 
the large room deep, so that it chanced 


from where I stood my presence to 
the pair was not known. 

“*For a space after Mistress Eliza- 
beth’s departure Col. Ford sat in deep, 
yea, painful abstraction before the fire, 
then in his impatience did rise and 
restlessly pace the floor. Scarce 
knowing what to do, I shrank farther 
into the shadows, into a little nook 
formed by a silken curtain, with no 
other intent, dearie, believe me, but to 
bide awhile hoping the Colonel would 
be called from the room whereby ! 
could depart discreetly. 

“*To and fro he paced, to and fro, 
then seated himself before the fire 
again, sighing heavily. Presently 1 
did see him stoop and pick up a frag- 
ment of paper which lay half hidden 
beneath the brass fender, and, with a 
pencil jot down upon it sundry letters 
or figures, very slowly and thought- 
fully, as one who considers before he 
writes. Anon, that side being filled, 
he did turn it over, whereupon a look 
of surprise and perplexity came o’er 
his countenance as he read certain 
words writ thereon. 

“*That hand,’ muttered he, ‘verily 
it doth seem exceeding familiar to me,’ 
whereupon he did stoop again and 
from beneath the fender withdraw 
other fragments of a letter intended 
peradventure to have been cast in the 
fire, the which he essayed, with much 
eagerness, to fit together upon a table 
near. Unhaply they failed to corre- 
spond, but that he had deciphered 
somewhat to render him uneasy [I 
could not doubt, for with muttered 
words he straightway began to pace 
the floor again, an added gloom on his 
already clouded brow. 

“‘Gustavus!’ said he, ‘Gustavus, 
I know not the name,’ then, quite by 
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accident I do assure thee, the Colonel 
paused before his wife’s writing desk 
whereupon lay her portfolio, the 
which, in her haste and confusion, me- 
thought, she had forgotten to lock 
within. Abstractedly did he lift the 
dainty thing, and as I had ofttimes 
seen him do with other trifles her 
white hands had touched, press it ten- 
derly to his lips. Several slips of 
paper did thereupon flutter from be- 
tween its leaves, and fall to the floor, 
the which he picked up and sought to 
restore again. 

“*Ah! he exclaimed, in a startled 
tone, ‘the same hand,’ and with a face 
gone white as the sheeted dead, bore 
them to the table whereon he had ar- 
ranged the other fragments, seeking 
perchance, to know if in character they 
might correspond. That they did no 
need had I to see, for from his lips 
broke a cry so exceeding sorrowful 
and bitter that my heart near froze 
within me to hear. 

* “My wife,’ he groaned. ‘Ah God, 
it cannot, cannot be!’ 

“*For a space he stood motionless, 
then advanced resolutely to Mistress 
Elizabeth’s desk. 

“*A man’s honor, and the honor 
of his family,’ said he aloud, ‘do oft- 
times require of him to do that which 
under other circumstances would be 
of itself dishonor; and thereupon, 
with his strong hands, did he deliber- 
ately break open the lid of the locked 
desk. 

“What he found therein I cannot 
say, but from a secret compartment T 
did observe him withdraw a_ folded 
paper, with which, after reading, he 
did walk out of the room, along the 
passage, and up the staircase, straight, 
as I could hear, to the apartment of 


Mistress Elizabeth, his wife. From it 
he at once descended, and calmly in- 
quired of her maid at the foot of the 
stairs the whereabouts of her mistress. 

“*That I know not, sir,’ said she. 
‘She bade me to have her dinner dress 
laid out at six o’ the clock, as she 
would not return till late.’ 

“Ay, too late,’ he muttered, ‘per- 
chance ;’ then donning cloak and hat 
the Colonel mounted his horse, and 
rode furiously away. 

“*The torn bits of paper lay upon 
the table still, in the order wherein he 
had arranged them, and I, fearful they 
held some secret fraught with dis- 
honor to the name of Ford, did pro- 
ceed to sweep them into Mistress 
Elizabeth’s portfolio, though not with- 
out discerning, greatly against my de- 
sire and wishes, believe me, the words, 
‘O’Hara’s tavern’—Between ten and 
midnight,’ ‘and a date which I did 
afterward recall was the identical one 
of that day’s happenings. 

““At dinner that night Mistress 
Elizabeth came in late and hurriedly, 
for which she did graciously apologize 
—there were always guests during 
those troublous times at the Ford man- 
sion—but methought her manner was 
less easy, her eyes more bright and 
restless than was their wont, and I did 
notice her start and change color when 
suddenly addressed, or at any stir in 
the hall. As soon as she could with 
propriety leave the company, she so 
did, pleading fatigue, or headache, it 


.doth not matter which. 


“That night, I do recall, was still 
and cold, the sky full of little white 
clouds lapped one over the other like 
shells on the seashore. Now and again 
the moon would strike through in a 
long bright ray, like unto a lance 
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severing the frosty air, and in the 
black front o’ night shone a star, 
which I did liken, I remember, unto 
the star on the forehead of the 
Colonel’s famous black stallion. 

“ “Impressed with a vague feeling of 
anxiety I sought the library and, car- 
ing naught for candles, sat me down 
before the fire, the flickering light 
whereof did cast fantastic shadows 
about the room. How long I sat thus 
I know not, but presently my ear 
caught the sound of a movement with- 
in the General’s private room adjoin- 
ing, not stealthy, no, but as of one 
walking hurriedly, to and fro. 

““Mistress Elizabeth again,’ quoth 
I to myself, but hearing at this mo- 
ment the rustle of silken skirts with- 
out, I did peer into the hall, and there, 
flitting stealthily across the landing at 
the head of the stairs, was my lady. 
She too was listening and watching— 
for what? Vaguely the inquiry 
crossed my mind, yet I doubted not 
that her proud heart held some guilty 
secret. 

“*Then, deeming it most fitting that 
I should know who this intruder might 
be in the General’s room—who with 
Col. Ford was not expected home 
before midnight, as thou knowest—I 
scrupled not to knock right smartly 
upon the door and demand, in no 
gentle voice, to know who was within. 

““Enter, good Mistress Greene,’ 
said a familiar voice, yet so harsh and 
strained withal, I scarce did know it. 

“*Master Richard,’ exclaimed I, but 
upon entering started back courtsey- 
ing deeply, for there by the window, 
through which the moon shone palely, 
stood our beloved commander Gen. 
Washington. 

“*Truly,’ quoth I, inwardly, ‘my 


eyes doth deceive me,’ but no, it was 
indeed the General’s tall, stately 
figure, his dignified attitude—the left 
hand in the breast of his coat—the 
wig, the high horseman’s boots, the 
cocked and braided military hat which 
did confront me. 

“*So thou didst not know me, Mis- 
tress Greene?’ again spoke the familiar 
voice ; ‘tis well. By the pale light of 
the moon thou didst take me for Gen- 
eral Washington ?’ 

“*Marvellously art thou like him,’ I 
responded, ‘dressed as thou art in his 
very clothes;’ whereupon Col. Ford 
relighted the candles upon the chim- 
neypiece, the rays thereof falling upoa 
his face did reveal it so ghastly white 
and changed that I scarce could con- 
trol my grief at the sight of it. 

“*Thou art ill, Master Ford,’ I cried 
seizing his hand, ‘something dire has 
happened. Thy mother—’ I got no 
further in my speech, for at this mo- 
ment the door suddenly opened and 
upon the threshold appeared Mistress 
Elizabeth, a look of displeasure upon 
her haughty features. 

“ ‘Gen. Washington ! ‘exclaimed she, 
with a slight courtesey, turning to re- 
tire, ‘I did think I heard my husband’s 
voice, else—’ She paused here in her 
apology, for the light of the candles 
revealed to her clearly the features of 
Col. Ford. 

“ ‘Richard, my husband,’ cried she, 
advancing and laying her hand upon 
his arm, ‘and in Gen. Washington’s 
dress. What does it mean? I do en- 
treat thee to tell me, dearest.’ 

“‘Ne’er a word answered he, but 
shrank from her touch, with such a 
look of grief and agony upon his face 
as doth haunt me still. 

“*Then came a red mark all across 
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her brow as though he had smitten 
her. 

““T demand to know the meaning 
of this masquerade,’ said she sharply, 
‘and wherefore thou takest another,’ 
with a scornful glance in my direction, 
‘into thy confidence ?’ 

“*Then did Master Ford bow his 
noble head, and in a low tone utter a 
few words whereof I did catch but 
‘thy handmaid, and ‘dishonor,’ and 
with that look upon his face, as of one 
long ill and nigh unto death, he put 
her from him and slowly left the room. 

““At his words the blood rushed 
back to her heart, and I did note she 
turned whiter than a lamb at the shear- 
ing and her lips like unto white 
threads. Motionless thus she stood, 
hearkening to the furious pace at 
which the Colonel rode away, then, 
perchance, her haughty spirit wounded 
that I, a servant, should have wit- 
nessed this slight put upon her, 
turned angrily to me. 

““*What meaneth this masquerade ?” 
she demanded, ‘and wherefore, Mis- 
tress Greene, art thou closeted with 
my husband, discoursing of matters 
too secret it doth seem for his wife’s 
ears ?” 

“Verily,” I made answer, wrought 
to anger in turn by her looks and 
sneers, ‘thou askest too much of me, 
Mistress Elizabeth. For a surety the 
General’s private room holdeth many 
secrets of late. Dost know aught of 
them ?” 

“*Then did that red mark shoot 
across her brow again as if it were my 
hand this time which had smitten her, 
seeing which, I did feel a strong desire 
within me to chronicle somewhat of 
that day’s happenings, mentioning 
naught of the portfolio or desk, but 


merely the fragments of a letter which 
Col. Ford had found beneath the 
fender. 

“Whereupon her face grew white 
as a wind flower, and the hand she 
laid upon my arm shook as the leaves 
upon a tree when the shaft is smitten 
by lightning. 

“*Thou knowest more than thou 
chosest to tell, good Mistress Greene,’ 
said she, with unwonted gentleness. 
‘Tell me all I beseech thee! Of what 
did the fragments treat ?’ 

“*They did convey but little mean- 
ing to my mind, Mistress Elizabeth,’ i 
made answer, ‘but thou canst, perad- 
venture, attach unto them some more 
definite meaning. Thou wilt find 
them all in your portfolio.’ 

““My portfolio,’ she gasped, ‘my 
portfolio!’ and like one distraught 
rushed to her’desk in the library. 

“ ‘Midnight struck at this moment, 
and scarce had I done listening to the 
strokes of the distant town clock when, 
through the darkness and stillness of 
the night, rang a cry so long and an- 
guish fraught that it near stilled the 
life within me. 

“*Save him!’ shrieked Mistress 
Elizabeth, rushing into the hall, the 
while deserted, but filled now with a 
company all waxed distraught at the 
unseemly clamor. ‘Oh, help me, help 
me to save him!’ 

“*Thus she stood, arrayed all in her 
dinner dress of silks and jewels, when, 
as though in answer to her agonized 
entreaty, the great hall door was opened 


from the outside and upon the thresh- 


old appeared a squad of soldiers bear- 
ing a litter. At its head, his usually 


calm and serene countenance bearing 
traces of deep grief and emotion, stood 
the tall majestic form of our ever- 
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loved and revered general, George 
Washington. 

“*Thy son,’ said he, clasping both 
of Dame Betty’s hands in his, as the 
soldiers filed in and sat their ghastly 
burden down, ‘thy noble son, my hon- 
ored friend, who, this night, in place 
of my unworthy self, hath met death 
at the hands of an assassin.’ 

“*Then did the shrieks of Mistress 
Elizabeth ring out afresh as she threw 
herself upon that blood-stained corpse, 
and howsoever guilty she had been in 
plotting the death of Gen. Wash- 
ington with that arch-traitor, Benedict 
Arnold, I did know from her ravings 
that her true heart’s affection had been 
wholly given to her husband, Col. 
Richard Ford.’ ” 

Here my mother stopped in the 
housekeeper’s narrative as though the 
story were done. 

“But what became of Mistress 
Elizabeth Ford?” I queried. “To turn 
her portrait to the wall were slight 
punishment, indeed, for such a crime.” 
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“Never again was she looked upon 
or spoken to by any member of Col. 
Ford’s family, and after the funeral—- 
which she was not permitted to attend 
—so shunned was she by all good folk 
that, in the housekeeper’s own words, 
‘right shortly did she remove from the 
Ford mansion into the British lines, 
by express permit of Lord Corn- 
wallis, the British commander, him- 
self.’ 

“Of her after-fate,” continued my 
mother, “little is known. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis, Benedict Ar- 
nold—who in all his traitorous corre- 
spondence with Sir Henry Clinton 
signed himself ‘Gustavus’ — removea 
to England. In his house, most fit- 
tingly situated within a stone’s throw 
of Tyburn, a woman closely resem- 
bling Mistress Elizabeth Sterling was 
often seen, related “twas said to his 
wife, a Miss Shippen of Philadelphia, 
a woman, no doubt, who like him, be- 
cause of the infamy of a trime, was 
glad to sink into utter obscurity.” 





Mother-Love 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


fe measure it there is no need to try; 

’Tis bounded not by earth, nor sea, nor sky. 
Broader than earth is broad; the heart its home— 
That tender love which you and I have known. 
Deeper than all the seas that round us roll; 

A sheltered haven for the storm-tossed soul. 

Infinite as is God’s eternal sky; 

To measure it there is no need to try. 

One of His mysteries; let it alone,— 

That tender love which you and I have known! 
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Reminiscences of Wendell Phillips 


By Lillie B. Chace Wyman 


HE charm of Wendell Phil- 
lips’s personality is fast 
becoming a tradition, but 


there are men and women 
still living for whom the streets of 
Boston seem haunted by his beau- 
tiful and brilliant presence. The 
sweetness of his nature is unguessed 
by the college boys who to-day de- 
claim his orations in accents that 
sound odd to those ears that are 
even yet filled with the music of his 
delivery. 

I suppose that I must have heard 
Mr. Phillips speak and lecture from 
fifty to a hundred times, but in this 
paper | propose chiefly to recall the 
man as he seemed to his friends. 
One or two bits of contemporary 
description of himself and the group 
of workers in which he stood are 
found in a schoolgirl’s letter, writ- 
ten in May, 1864, concerning a much 
perturbed convention of the New 
England Antislavery Society, at the 
time when the nation was engaged 
in its last struggles with the slave 
power. 

“The meeting opened, officers 
were chosen and committees ap- 
pointed. Mr. Quincy, of course, 
was chairman. He seemed much as 
usual, most decidedly the right man 
in the right place, well versed in 
rules, impartial, dignified. Mr. Gar- 
rison sat on the platform, and near 
him, Phillips. Thompson was pres- 


ent, but excused himself from 
speaking because of ill-health. No- 
body came forward to speak, thougi 
those wont to speak were there. 
Mr. Phillips looked serious, a trifle 
anxious perhaps. A manifest re- 
luctance to commence a discussion 
that must be stormy hung over all. 
The hall rang with calls for ‘Phil- 
lips, Phillips,’ but with unmoved 
countenance that gentleman sat still. 
Mr. Garrison touched him with his 
umbrella, but made no impression. 
Still the calls sounded. Mr. Garri- 
son at last spoke to Phillips, who 
shook his head, and Mr. G. got 
up and said, “The spirit did not 
move Mr. P., and they must wait 
till it did.” One or two short ad- 
dresses followed before Mr. Fos- 
ter opened the discussion of the 
Presidential campaign. The ice was 
broken and in they went! Mr. 
Phillips went into an inner room 
connecting with the platform, or 
stood on the end of it at some dis- 
tance from the speakers. Charles 
Burleigh spoke very finely. 

Then came more wild calls for Phil- 
lips, who looked more propitious 
than before, but stood still, perhaps 
to increase his value when he did 
come. Quincy got up to try and 
still the uproar. ‘Mr. Phillips,’ he 
said, ‘would come if he chose to and 
wouldn’t if he didn’t.’ A. says 
they all treat Mr. P. as if he 
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were a baby, and it must be con- 
fessed he has his caprices. Rather 
rough handling for a ‘baby’ he got 
before that convention was through. 
“At last Mr. Phillips began to 
move forward, but by his delay he 
had lost the chance. Mr. Wright 
had the floor. Mr. Phillips came 
on, till suddenly perceiving, he 
stepped aside with a gesture of 
apology. ... Mr. Burleigh and Mr. 
Phillips, as I said, were standing 
side by side. In front and between 
them sat Mr. Garrison, and the 
three formed a triangle of remark- 
able faces in perfect repose,—Mr. 
Burleigh with his face so like the 
portraits of Christ, Mr. Phillips 
looking statue-like in the immobility 
of his Roman features, and between 
aod below both, the purely American 
face of William Lloyd Garrison.” 
The letter goes on to tell that dur- 
ing one session a man got up in the 
back of the hall and attacked Mr. 
Phillips in terms that seemed to 
imply that the orator had been criti- 
cising some public officials “like a 
biackguard,” and when a wild up- 
toar of disapproval greeted the in- 
sinuation, the man retracted so far 
as to say, “I grant Mr. Phillips that 
he is a gentleman,” a _ retraction 
which caused much laughter, in 
which Mr. Phillips joined. The 
critic in the audience continued his 
remarks undaunted, and finally said, 
quoting from a speech that a young 
man had made in another meeting 
in Boston that same anniversary 
week, “If Wendell Phillips woula 
do as... did, kneel down and ask 


counsel of God, he would change his 
After this speech was 
May of Leicester, 


opinions.” 
done, Samuel 





WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Massachusetts, “came forward, say- 
ing he considered this remark ‘a 
piece of inexpressible cant’—cheers 
and hisses—‘of inexpressible cant,’ 
repeated Mr. May. ‘What right 
had that man to drag Wendell Phil- 
lips praying or not praying before 
a Boston audience? It was the 
same thing saying that Mr. 
Phillips had gone through all this 
work of thirty years without a God. 
Surely there was no man in the 
country who had shown more con- 
clusively that God had been with 
him in his life than Wendell Phil- 
lips. Everybody knew that Mr. 
Phillips was orthodox, of the Old 
South Church orthodoxy. If he did 
not pray, who had been his teach- 
ers?? As M. and I,” continues the 
letter, “were coming out (of the 
hall), we heard a man say, ‘I know 
what kind of praying Wendell Phil- 
lips does. He sends food to the 
hungry and clothing to the naked,— 
and I know it, for I’ve carried them 
for him.’ ” 

In this letter I find that Mr. Phil- 
lips’s bearing on the platform when 
not speaking is described as cu- 
riously effective in its composure 
and grace. He had a remarkable 
way of seeming to withdraw his 
eyes from sight, so that light and 
color and shape were blotted out, 
and then when he smiled, letting 
them flash and gleam with extraor- 
dinary vividness. His eyes were 
light, a sort of blue, and not very 
large. 

His manner towards his oppo- 
nents, as.soon as debate was ended, 
was affectionate, even to demon- 
strativeness. 

“It’s only Pickwickian,” he said 


as 
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Biacte Detixls 


From the ‘‘ Liberty Bell,’’ 1845. The original was an etch- 
ing by J. Andrews, from a daguerreotype by Southwick 


gayly to one who questioned him as 
to the effect on their private feelings 
of some rather heated discussion 
into which personalities had crept. 
“Rather hard on me,” he character- 
ized one marvellous oratorical at- 
tack upon his position, “but none 
the less eloquent for that.” “I? 
Oh, I’m as soft as silk,” he answered 
to another inquiry as to his contin- 
ued friendliness to his critics and 
antagonists. 

Mr. Phillips’s power over his hear- 
ers was rather amusingly illustrated 
at about this period of his career by 
the experience of a friend of my 
mother’s, a man of brains and schol- 
arship, afterwards president of a 
college. This man really disagreed 
quite seriously with Mr. Phillips on 
some questions at issue among the 
leading abolitionists, and he used 





to go to the antislavery meetings 
resolved to vote with the party in 
opposition, but regularly, after hear- 
ing Mr. Phillips, he would vote with 
him. He would admit his vacilla- 
tion and return to another session 
of the convention, determined this 
time to resist the orator’s fascina- 
tion, but when the vote came he 
could not. “I can’t help it,” was his 
only laughing plea for himself. 
Some romantic stories were told 
of Mr. Phillips’s marriage in his 
early youth to Ann Greene. It was 
said that he fell in love with her at 
first sight and that she converted 
him to abolitionism, but apparently 
the seeds of his future opinions had 
been sowed before he met this ar- 
dent girl Garrisonian, for he told a 
friend that he and Charles Sumner 
expected to be introduced to Ann at 
the same time, and among a party of 
young people who were to go to- 
gether to a wedding, and that Sum- 
“ner and he disputed as to which was 
the more likely to. win her fa- 
vor. “Charles,” said Mr. Phillips, 
“claimed that he had the better 
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chance because he had read the 
Liberator longer than I had,—but 
when the time came, I went and 
Charles didn’t.” 

Mrs. Phillips’s health failed before 
her marriage, and though she expe- 
rienced a temporary recovery dur- 
ing the first years of their union, she 
led for from thirty to forty years 
what was practically a shut in life. 
We younger folk of the antislavery 
clan used to hear her spoken of as 
if she were a sort of Egeria shut 
away from all mortal eyes and ears, 
save those of her husband, whose 
thought and action she was said to 
inspire and guide. That strenuous 
natured woman, Abby Kelley Foster, 
was one of the few intimate friends 
who saw her more or less often. 
Mrs. Foster had an intense admira- 
tion for her. She considered her to 
be gifted with an almost superhu- 
man quality of sympathy and intui- 
tion. “You never have to tell her 


anything,” said Mrs. Foster, “she. 


seems to know everything without 
being told.” 

Once when he and she must have 
been towards sixty years old, I 
‘asked Mr. Phillips what he really 
meant by his customary reply to in- 
quirers that his wife was “about as 
usual.” He meant, he said, that she 
was able to enjoy looking out of the 
windows upon Essex Street, where 
she saw a good deal of the stir of 
life. This enjoyment of hers in 
watching the passing wagons and 
other vehicles was the reason they 
preferred to reside on that street 
after it had become a thoroughfare. 
Sometimes, he continued, she came 
down stairs to the floor below her 
bedroom and looked around the 
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house, but she never stayed an hour 
outside of her own chamber, and 
never took a meal out of it. I have 
heard that he ate all his meals with 
her at her bedside, but he did not tell 
me so. “She was a very lively, high- 
spirited girl,” he said, “when I first 
knew her. It is as if she had ac- 
quired some brightness and force in 
those days which has stayed by and 
borne her up through all these 
years.” 

Of course there was another part 
to the story,—a daily sacrifice by 
him of social gayety, of home com- 
fort and personal freedom in little 
things. He told Mrs. Foster once 
that every time he arose in the night 
to do anything for her, he struck a 
match to light the lamp, and one 
morning, just before his talk with 
Mrs. Foster, he had counted the 
matches and found he had used 
twenty-one in the previous night. 

“T did not mean to lecture much 
this winter,” he said to my mother 
after the execution of John Brown. 
“I promised Ann in the fall that I 
would stay at home and be a very 
good husband, but there came this 
Harper’s Ferry affair, and I had to 
break all my promises. But she en- 
couraged me to do so.” 

I saw Mrs. Phillips twice, the first 
time during my school days. Mrs. 
Foster wanted me to see her, and 
arranged it with Mr. Phillips. “It’s 
a sight,” he said with tender humor, 
“to see Ann.” She made much the 
same impression on my mind, both 
times I saw her, though there was 
an interval of fully fifteen years be- 
tween the visits. She lay on a bed 


in a small room, but during the first 
visit she sat up and looked with 
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frank eagerness over a box of flow- 
ers which was brought to her, and 
before I left, she got up on her feet 
for a few minutes. She was of me- 
dium size and her shoulders were 
slightly out of shape, or so it seemed 
to me. She had smooth brown hair, 
very delicate features and the waxen 
complexion that betokens the indoor 
life of the invalid. She had a naive, 
girlish way of speaking. I fancied 
that her seclusion from society had 
left her manner unchanged through 
all her maturer years from what it 
had been in the gay days of early 
love and hope, when she and her 
brilliant lover had been together in 
the outer world. It struck me that 
she had lived in an atmosphere so 
free from criticism that she had 
never tried to modify herself. “We 
are one, you know,” she said simply 
and sweetly, speaking of herself and 
her husband. 

Shortly after both Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips died it was my fortune to 
hear Frederick Douglass and Susan 
B. Anthony talk together of the 
dead orator. The voice of Douglass 
came brokenly from his expressive 
mouth, as he spoke of the time when 
Wendell Phillips had walked a 
steamboat deck with him all night, 
refusing to go below and take a 
berth, because such accommodation 
was refused to Douglass on account 
of his color. It was thrilling to hear 
the old man, then honored and ac- 
cepted, in spite of his color, tell of 
that companionship in hardship, when 
he was young and despised, and his 
comrade was beautiful in self-sacri- 
ficing youth. “That’s the sort of 
thing a man never forgets,” he mur- 
mured. 
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Miss Anthony’s reminiscence on 
this occasion gave a different pic- 
ture from that suggested by Doug- 
lass, but the man of whom she told 
was the same in old age as Douglass 
had shown him to be in his splendid 
youth,—one who sought. to bear 
another’s burden. She said that she 
had a talk with Mr. Phillips some 
time within the last two or three 
years of his life. It must have been 
after he knew he had heart disease. 
It was probably after he, at least, 
suspected what the world learned 
only after his death, that his prop- 
erty had dwindled away, and that 
he was a very poor man, liable to 
leave his widow old and sick and 
poverty stricken. He said to Miss 
Anthony, “I remember seeing my 


grandfather look out of the window . 


at my grandmother’s funeral, and 
hearing him say, ‘I thank God I 
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have lived to see her go first.’ I did 
not understand his feeling then, but 
I know now what it was. I have 
lived to have every hope and desire 
merge itself and be lost in the one 
wish that I may outlive Ann.” 

That wish was not granted. He 
died and left his wife to the chances 
of care from others. This was 
given, however, by friends and rela- 
tives, and the household upon» which 
her comfort depended was maintained 
until her death, about two years after 
his. 

One of the pretty stories told of 
Mr. Phillips is that he found pleas- 
ure in stealing up to children whom 
he saw gazing with wistful hope- 
lessness into shop windows and 
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slipping money into their hands. 
“T think,” said the person who re- 
lated this, “if they see his face as he 
passes, they must think it is that of 
an angel.” 

It was reported after Mr. Phil- 
lips’s death that he had destroyed 
before his last sickness all the notes 
and evidences of indebtedness which 
he held against any persons. He 
had helped many people during his 
lifetime with small loans. He left 
them all free at the end. Possibly 
a certain kindly humor was mingled 
with the impulse which led him to 
make it sure that his death should 
on no account increase a burden 
which he could lighten for any 
weary heart. Perhaps he knew that 
only trouble fot them and not 
money for “Ann” could come of any 
attempt to collect these notes. He 
once made the statement to a friend, 
that with a single exception he had 
never been repaid when he had lent 
money merely as a kindness, “in,” he 
said, “the small sums one lends for 
such a reason, fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars, and I have made,” he added, “a 
great many such loans. The one man 
who paid me back,” he continued, 
smiling, “was a crank about money 
matters and had conscientious scru- 
ples against giving a note. ‘I hope 
you don’t mind, Mr. Phillips,’ said 
he, ‘I can’t give you a note for this 
money, but I assure you it won't 
make any difference about my pay- 
ing it back.’ And I murmured, ‘Oh, 
dear, no, I don’t mind. It won't 
make any difference.’ I hadn’t any 
idea it would. I supposed he would 
do as the others did, but he actually 
paid me back.” 

Mr. Phillips was one of the very 
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few radical abolitionists who went 
through the struggle with church 
and state in which the antislavery 
conflict involved them without 
such modification of original ortho- 
doxy as made itself more or less 
publicly evident. To just what hue 
Mr. Phillips’s theology became 
finally shaded I never knew or 
heard, or whether, indeed, it was 
shaded at all from Calvin’s color. 


He was absolutely opposed to re- 
ligious intolerance,—so much so that 
he objected to the use of the word 
“tolerance” to express the right re- 
lation of the believer to the heretic. 
“IT no more tolerate the infidel, than 
he tolerates me,” he used to savy. 
“He has the same right that I have.” 
This seems a moderately self-evi- 
dent statement now, but it had the 
force almost of pure originality, 
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when he made it in the Boston 
which had but recently closed its 
pulpits to Theodore Parker. 

In the years immediately succeed- 
ing the Civil War, Mr. Phillips told 
my mother that he considered the 
work of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion “a good thing, but that he was 
himself too busy to take any part in 
it.” On one occasion I heard him 
speak somewhat freely as to his 
own views and defend the orthodox 
side in a theological discussion at 
the Radical Club in Boston. My 
impression is that he devoted him- 
self chiefly to asserting the super- 
natural character of Jesus Christ, 
and that he based his belief in that 
supernaturalism upon the historical 
results of Christ’s work on earth, 
as being beyond what was possible 
for a mere human being to accom- 
plish. He was, I remember, listened 
to with a respect amounting to def- 
erence and almost to reverence, by 
a company of prominent thinkers on 
theological subjects, nearly every 
one of whom differed fundamentally 
from him in opinion. After the 
formal discussion was over John T. 
Sargent, the host of the club, a 
“liberal” in theology, very small in 
person, and perhaps larger in heart 
than in head, went around the room 
smiling benignantly and assuring us 
all in bits of side talk, that “Wen- 
dell had been so busy all his life in 
working for these great causes that, 
you see, he had had no time to think 
about theological matters,” and he 
implied very emphatically that if 
“Wendell” had taken the time to 
think over his creed, he would, of 
course, have known better than to 
remain orthodox. 
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Notwithstanding his failure to ap- 
preciate the moral and intellectual 
value of the dramatic art, Mr. Phil- 
lips was himself an artist and used 
his own personality, his body and 
his soul for the material of his art, 
just as much as any actor on the 
stage. This is not saying that he 
was not sincere in his oratory, quite 
the contrary, namely, that he was so 
sincerely an orator that every atom 
of his being moved in accord when 
he made his great pleas for liberty. 
It was not art for art’s sake, it was 
that higher art which unites itself 
because of its own perfectness with 
the moral passions and declares the 
truth as the artist sees it. He has 
been described as seeming like a 
marble statue, cool and white, while 
a stream of lava issued red-hot from 
its lips. His coolness was only ap- 
parent, and as a friend of his has 
said, if you approached him, you 
felt that his quietness was only the 
stillness of intense passion, and you 
realized that he was no marble 
statue, but that he bore within him 
a soul which burned always at the 
point of white heat. 

When Mr. Phillips arose to ad- 
dress an audience, there was a mo- 
mentary timidity in his manner. It 
was graceful and controlled timidity, 
showing itself in the slow pronun- 
ciation of his first words, which in- 
deed were not very audibly spoken. 
This manner soon glided into that 
of sustained and artistic oratory. It 
was said that he was always really 
frightened when he began his 
speeches and his own description of 
his feelings was, “that it seemed to 
him the height of presumption for 
him to stand before an audience and 
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pretend that he had anything to say 
that had made it worth while. for 
them to have come to hear him.” 

All testimony as to Mr. Phillips’s 
behavior in the presence of mobs 
asserts him to have been possessed 
of superb physical courage, and en- 
dowed on such occasions with a fine- 
ness of manner which bore shining 
witness to the gentlemanly quality 
in his blood. One of my friends saw 
him face an infuriated New York 
mob. He stood on the platform, 
controlling their passions as if the 
emotions of men were his play- 
things, alternately rousing his lis- 
teners to rage by some defiant ut- 
terance of opinions that they hated, 
and exciting them to laughter by his 
wit. Once some of the leaders 
rushed forward and cut a curtain 
rope and cried out that they would 
hang him. “Oh, wait a minute,” 
said he quietly, “till I tell you this 
story.” The Rev. Mr. Berle “on 
one occasion when General Miles 
was in Boston, asked him what was 
the bravest thing he had ever seen. 
The general said that it was the de- 
livery of a speech by Wendell Phil- 
lips in Music Hall. After it the 
speaker quietly left the hall and 
went to his home while a mob of 
ten thousand men howled around 
thirsting for his blood.” 

On that May day of 1863, when 
the 54th Massachusetts Regiment 
made up of colored soldicrs marched 
through the city of Boston under 
the leadership of Colonel Shaw, on 
its way South to the walls of Fort 
Wagner, the remnant of one of the 
first regiments that the state had 
sent many months before came back 
to the city. I saw both processions, 
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that of the homeward bound veter- 
ans, and that of the men who were 
to go forth and prove the quality 
of an untried race. I was with Mr. 
Garrison, his daughter and a party 
of friends in Mr. Phillips’s house, 
when the colored regiment swept 
through Essex Street. We waited 
its coming in a room which, so far 
as I ever knew the house, appeared 
to be at once the reception room and 
Mr. Phillips’s study. It contained as 
its most prominent furniture a large 
table, covered with pamphlets and 
other papers, a big sofa, a bust of 
John Brown and another of one of 
the Bowditch family. Mr. Phillips 
was not present with us, but Mr. 
Garrison found him finally, and got 
permission to take the bust of John 
Brown and the Bowditch pedestal 
out on the balcony. Miss Garrison 
steadied the pedestal, and the bust 
of the Harper’s Ferry hero was 
placed on it, and her father stood 
beside the young girl as she held it 
firm while the regiment went by, 
and some of the officers lifted their 
hats to the great abolitionist and his 
daughter and to the symbol of a 
consecration like their own. Mr. 
Phillips, meanwhile, was in the room 
above, watching the soldiers with 
his wife. 

Mr. Phillips came to see me in 
New York in the autumn of 1878, 
soon after my marriage. My hus- 
band had been an old friend of his 
in antislavery days, and he explained 


to me that he would have come to, 


my wedding but that he was 
obliged that very day to attend the 
funerals of two old antislavery 
women. He was rather sad during 
this call. He was passing through 
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New York on a lecturing trip. He 
said he was not well enough to lec- 
ture, but that it was necessary that 
he should do it. His clothes were a 
little shabby. He had his travelling 
bag with him and it was a very worn 
and defaced one. My mother, who 
had known him long, was present, 
and he said to her at parting, “You 
must make much of me, you won’t 
have me long.” I had reason after- 
wards to suspect that it was just 
about the time of this visit that he 
had learned that he had an incurable 
heart trouble, and probably his 
money difficulties were also then 
culminating. 

A year later he called on us in 
Boston and was much more cheer- 
ful, although I think it was then 
that he told us that many of his 
relatives had died suddenly, and 
he added that it was a very good 
way to go. When his own time 
came, not a very great while af- 
terwards, he suffered for several 
days before the heart entirely 
- failed. How little recreation he had 
in the latter part of his life may 
be. inferred from the fact that 
once he told me that he had not 


made “a visit” since he had called- 


on me about twelve months previ- 
ously. 

In this chapter of reminiscences 
I purposely refrain from much allu- 
sion to the loneliness of heart which 
came upon Mr. Phillips in conse- 
quence of the alienation between 
himself and some of his old co- 
‘workers, an alienation which was 
caused by differences of opinion as 
to what was right or wise in the 
conduct of the antislavery societies 
in certain emergencies. These 
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friendships had been somewhat re- 
stored and this pain relieved in the 
latter years of his life, but the wound 
to his affections was, I think, never 
quite healed. I refer to it now, with- 
out discussion in regard to who was 
right or who was wrong in the mat- 
ter, only to say that I several times 
heard Mr. Phillips speak of the 
trouble between himself and his 
former associates, and that he inva- 
riably spoke lovingly, gently and in 
the tone of one who seeks to find ex- 
cuse for the friend who has hurt 
him. 

Of one person, between whom and 
himself there never was, so far as 
I know, any misunderstanding, he 
talked with such tender apprecia- 
tion, that I am tempted to tell of his 
sympathetic friendship for her, the 
more because in the biographies of 
her distinguished husband, compara- 
tively little vivid portraiture of her 
has been attempted. This was the 
wife of Theodore Parker, a woman, 
according to Mr. Phillips, of an ex- 
quisite delicacy of nature, who 
always did quietly the thing that it 
was in the best taste to do. She 
was, he said, too modest, and had 
an idea that she was not intellectual 
enough to talk with many of her 
husband’s friends, so she stayed in 
the shadow, and let others fill the 
foreground of social life at his house. 
“I’m sure I don’t know why,” com- 
mented Mr. Phillips. “She talked 
very sensibly, and I liked to talk 
with her much better than with Z.,” 
and here he mentioned one of the 
only two persons whom I remem- 
ber hearing him ever speak of in a 
tone of personal dislike. The other 
was a man who had trouble with his 
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wife, and Mr. Phillips, calmly but 
with*much earnestness, informed me 
that if he had been that wife’s 
brother he would simply have shot 
the husband! “There’s nothing to 
do with such a man but shoot him,” 
naively remarked this upholder of 
law and order against mob violence. 

I met Mr. Phillips for the last 
time during the winter before his 
death. I found him on the sidewalk 
looking at a comic print in the win- 
dow. I took him in a carriage to 
my own destination. He was not 
wholly in sympathy with all the 
methods that were being tried to 
effect a civil service reform, and the 
print had suggested to him some in- 
cident which he told, relating to the 
discharge from employment of an 
old soldier. He spoke mournfully 
* during this brief ride of his wife’s 
condition and of their life. “We 
sit and grumble together,” he said, 
but when I impulsively begged him 
not to let sadness be the dominant 
feeling of his life, he answered with 
a peculiarly sweet smile which it 
has always been good to remember. 
I left him in the carriage with orders 
to the driver to take him wherever 
he wished to go, and did not dream 
when I said good by, that I should 
never see his face again till the 
spirit had gone from it and his body 
should lie in Faneuil Hall for the 
throng to look upon. 

Of his funeral I recall principally 
its inevitable emotion, and the sight 
of Frederick Douglass and his white 
wife among the mourners, and the 
figure of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
marching with the other bearers up 
the aisle of Hollis Street Church, 
where in former days John Pier- 
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pont had preached for righteous- 
ness. The funeral of Wendell .Phil- 
lips was the last occasion on which 
the building was used for any re- 
ligious service. It was then turned 
into a temple of that art of which 
Mr. Phillips appears not to have ap- 
proved. The public funeral was ar- 
ranged by the sons of William 
Lloyd Garrison, but at the gate of 
the city burial ground where the 
body was first interred, the Phillips 
family, who had loved their kinsman 
but had not sympathized with his 
career, took possession, and the Gar- 
vison brothers gave up their charge 
of the honored dust of Boston’s 
noblest orator. “I love beyond ex- 
pression,” he had said in one of his 
speeches, “those Boston pavements 
over which my mother held up my 
baby footsteps.” For two years his 
mortal heart lay close to these echo- 
ing pavements, but after his wife’s 
death his body was removed and 
buried beside hers in a suburban 
cemetery. 

The following letters are given 
that they may bear witness to the 
sweetness which was a marked char- 
acteristic of Wendell Phillips in 
private life. The tone of compli- 
ment running through them was un- 
doubtedly habitual with him, and 
their exquisite deference and cour- 
tesy were due to the artistic element 
in the man’s nature which made it 
necessary for him always to be as 
graceful and gracious as possible, 
especially if he were playfully refus- 
ing some request made by his cor- 
respondent. He had known her 
from childhood in that kindly but 
never intimate fashion in which a 
childless man often knows and re- 
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gards the children of people re- 
moved from any close association 
with his daily existence, but asso- 
ciated with him by their sympathy 
with his main purposes and labors 
on this earth. The first is dated 
Decoration Day, but the year is not 
given. It was probably in the late 
sixties: 


“My dear Young Friend: I am so sorry 
I was out when you left those exquisite 
flowers. Perhaps I could have told yon 
better than I can write, how delighted 
Mrs. Phillips would be. But then I should 
not have been charged, as I am now, with 
message on message from her of thanks. 

“*She can’t imagine—I hope she'll 
never be able to—the pleasure they are in 
a sick room. I don’t believe you'll ex- 
press it warmly enough. It was so 
thoughtful,—tell her I’m ever so grateful.” 

“So fancy (what I trust will ever be 
only fancy for you) eight months’ weak- 
ness and pain,—then a little better and 
just capable of enjoying such sweet and 
dainty things,—then you'll feel, oh so 
much better than I can tell you, what a 
nice good friend you’ve been and how 
truly I am most cordially yours, 


““WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


It was often his correspondent’s 
task to write to persons wanted by 
individuals or societies, who were 
getting up meetings of one sort or 
another, and to urge their attend- 
ance. She has several notes from 
Mr. Phillips in response to such re- 
quests. Once, two or three years 
before his death, she succeeded in 
persuading him to attend a woman 
suffrage convention in a city distant 
an hour or more from Boston. Her 
heart smites her after all these 
years to think what a burden she 
laid upon a wearied man when she 
got him to make the effort to come. 
She fears that he received no recom- 
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pense for his services that day, but 
that part of the arrangement did not 
lie in her province, and it must be 
remembered in excuse for the re- 
formers who permitted the sacrifice 
from him, that none of them had any 
idea while he lived that he was not 
a man of large property. He ad- 
mitted playfully to his correspond- 
ent that he came because she asked 
him to, rather than out of regard for 
the other folk in charge of the meet- 
ing, and her consolation now is. the 
recollection that it was the only 
time that he submitted to any such 
imposition from her. At the meet- 
ing he spoke in his usual vein on the 
question of woman suffrage, claim- 
ing that the state needed the votes 
of women to secure its own moral 
health, even more than women 
needed the ballot for their protec- 
tion. This occasion is deserving of 
attention as a complete proof how 
odd is the error which some recent 
writer has made, in saying that Mr. 
Phillips never publicly advocated 
woman suffrage during the later 
years of his life. He was very gra- 
cious and interesting on the day of 
this speech, told little scraps of Bos- 
ton gossip, and submitted very gen- 
tly to some rather daring suggestion 
that his much criticised support of 
Benjamin F. Butler was a matter 
lacking entire justification in the 
eyes of his companion. He defended 
and explained himself with perfect 
good nature and with that freedom 
from the assumption of superiority 
either as to knowledge or wisdom 
which he always showed, whether 
he were talking to a child or to a 
grown person who had the right to 
intellectual consideration. 
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“Feb. 15. 

“Dear Friend: Why don’t you become a 
lawyer? No jury could ever resist you. 
How skilfully you group and marshal 
your topics! How adroitly you suggest 
what won’t bear full statement! What 
word painting and such unction! Ah, be 
an advocate and we need not abolish 
capital punishment, for with such an at- 
torney to stand for him no one could be 
hung. 

“If suits like those which Wheeling 
brought against the! brilliant New York 
lady did not threat me I should have 
packed carpet bag at once and surren- 
dered to your orders, reporting for duty 
wherever you assigned me. , But always 
trying to get far off enough to criticise 
you, I had acquired the habit of resisting 
in order to criticise and so stood prooi 
even against such a letter. I am literally 
unable to come. 

“But hurrah and ten thousand cheers for 
Europe! Sink back into history in Eng- 
land. Sun yourself in France. Bathe in 
beautiful Italy—make me crazy when I 
think you'll see the Pyramids and laugh 
in Damascus. Ah, if you do, can I do 
anything but hate you in my envy? Con- 
gratulate M—-—- and go and enjoy 
yourself, remembering sometimes 

“Yours, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


The next bears date a few years 
later. Apparently he had answered 
the invitation with the usual refusal 
at the time of receiving it and then 
three months later had impulsively 
written a second reply: 


“6th August, ’77. 

“Dear Friend: It was 6th May you wrote 
that lovely coaxing note,—so hard to re- 
sist. How do you justify yourself in 
throwing such temptations to weary ones 
of earth? But poor Massachusetts mor- 
tals can’t come to heaven just when they'd 
like to. So I had to be obstinate, plant 
my feet firm on solid earth and ‘stick’ as 
Sumner advised. 
’ “IT never answered it and probably 
never shall any way worth while. 1 
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meant to do so, and have had gay clouds 
of gorgeous hue floating half the time 
ever since, before my eyes. But the 
happy moment never comes and I have 
about decided to own up that I cannot. 
Won’t that do as well? 

“As I re-read it just now I wonder 
where I got the pluck to Say mo, and 
plume myself on an immense amount of 
moral power in adhering to anything 
against such magnetism. 

“But don’t venture again, ‘mankind are 
unco weak,’ you mind, and I might lose 
all my fine feathers, give up solemn en- 
gagements and come. 

“I fancy you rollicking on some sea- 
weed shore or far up among the hill mists 
and ‘calculate’ (don’t despise Yankee 
traits) you'll see this about October, rus- 
set time or the age of ‘rusty coats’ as my 
Welsh cook has it. Well, I wish it may 
content you a tenth part as much as your 
ninety-day-old note has charmed me to- 
day. 

“Since I saw you I’ve been where that 
‘baby’ was talked of and we remembered 
you all most affectionately as I do now. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The next letter was written after 
his correspondent had sent him a 
newspaper article, the joint work of 
herself and of Horace R. Cheney, a 
young Boston lawyer, who died a 
few years later at the beginning of 
a brilliant career. He and she had 
each written an article on some is- 
sue then pending in Massachusetts 
politics, which in some way affected 
the cause of woman suffrage in 
which both were believers. She had 
then taken the two articles and 
picking out what she deemed best 
in both had put them together. The 
styles of the two writers blended so 
easily that in one or two cases half 
a sentence was chosen from her 
production and half from Mr. 
Cheney’s. This was all explained to 
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Mr. Phillips, but he, being naturally 
more interested in the girl’s share in 
the work than in that of Mr. 
Cheney who was then unknown to 
him, in his reply overrated her part 
and the evidence of her ability. The 
letter, however, though not entirely 
deserved by the recipient, as well as 
the one that follows, is worth noting 
in any study of Wendell Phillips’s 
character, as they both reveal the 
effort that he, a busy and half sick 
man, was willing to make to help a 
young creature find the proper path 
for activity. They show also how 
well this keen but sympathetic ad- 
viser knew that the only way to in- 
duce a young person of chaotic im- 
pulses to work with steady purpose 
was to persuade that person that she 
was capable of doing work that 
would amount to something. 


“June II, ‘71 

“Dear Friend: I read your article with 
very great interest, expecting a good deal, 
and finishing it in entire satisfaction. You 
explain and defend a vital principle with 
great clearness and force. .. . Yousayyour 
wish is to use life in the service of the 
race. Let me suggest that as you es- 
chew the platform, you do not neglect the 
press. You evidently love that field, else 
you couldn’t do so well there. Your 
quick epigrammatic way, flashing to a 
conclusion, and never falling to a com- 
monplace is just fitted for the press. Per- 
haps you reluct at the effort. If so, a lit- 
tle practice will make it easy. Now don't 
force anything, but as topics suggest 
themselves (they will if you watch and 
turn your thoughts that way) write some- 
thing for your local journal or for the 
W. R. Journal,* or for the Standard as 
often as once in two or three weeks. It 
will keep your blade bright, wonderfully 
educate you and soon make your influ- 
ence felt. 


*He probably meant the Women's Journa/. 





“Plainly that’s the way Providence calls 
you to work. Rejoice that you’ve found 
it and found it so clearly designated. 
Nil sine labore, which means ‘no great 
thing without toil.’ You must not con- 
strue it literally since you’ve done much 
already, and I guess without much toil. 
Kindest regards to mother. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“‘WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


“P. S. I would not advise your confin- 
ing yourself exclusively to reform topics, 
though I’d keep you mostly there. D. 
has not MORAL sense ‘enough with all his 
other good sense to see that he is de- 
molished. I must not forget your friend 
and co-worker, though I can discern only 
your hand.” 


“ent, "71. 

“My dear Young Friend: I plan to va- 
cationize this winter—shall speak very lit- 
tle—and taking it lazily. with old lectures 
I plan to show myself only in new places. 
So ‘have me excused.’ 

“I’m glad to know you've found your 
calling. Yes, the press. Talk through it 
In time I feel you'll break forth on the 
platform. May I be there to rejoice and 
applaud. With regards to home, 

“Yours, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


The following letter was written 
after the death of one of his cor- 
respondent’s brothers: 


“April 24. 

“Dear Friend: Your sad note reached 
me to-day. My heart bleeds for you. 
Mother has dark hours to live just now. 
I know what such sorrow is, standing as 
I have done over all that was left here of 
what to me, though only a petted young 
brother, was like a son. I shall never 
forget the pang; it is keen and fresh yet. 
How constantly God weans us from this 
scene. 

“But you have such a noble life to be 
comforted by. He lived worthy of all your 
highest hopes. It is great consolation 
when we regret only the separation. 

“IT wish I could come to you. But 
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worn down as I am by the hard winter, I 
have just got through a heavy cold, and 
am too weak to undertake so much. I 
break all my promises here and am not 
able to be with you. All I can give is my 
heartiest sympathy. We have lived and 
worked so long and intimately together 
that your sorrows as your joys must al- 
ways be mine. My tenderest regards to 
your mother and brother. 
“Yours faithfully, 
““WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


The concluding letters in this se- 
ries were written after his corre- 
spondent’s marriage, and contain 
pathetic hints of the burdens which 
the old man carried with inadequate 
strength until he died: 


“Merrie Xmas and happy New Year, 
my dear Mrs. X Your very kind 





note came the morning I left for a West- 
ern lecture tour, and Mrs. Phillips was 
too ill to answer it for me. Out West I 
just managed to fulfil engagements by 
sleeping all the time I was not talking. 


“Hence this long delay in my reply. I 
shall report at your rooms the first mo- 
ment of leisure I can make, and trust it 
will be soon; though these are my busiest 
months when I rarely see any part of 
Boston but railway stations. 

“Ann would be delighted to see that 
baby. She is not as well this winter as 
usual. But if you’d take the chance of 
finding her, any hour after noon, able to see 
folks, nothing would give her more pleas- 
ure than a sight of that baby—so as to 
instruct me—not to admire (that’s a fore- 
gone conclusion), but to admire with dis- 
crimination. Kindest regards to J., and 
believe me 

“Yours faithfully, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


“My dear Mrs. X. : Wouldn’t I be 
delighted to take tea with J., you and that 
baby! There’s a climax now! But alas! 
I’m due Monday in Batavia; of course 
such an ignoramus as you, who never had 
any teacher but T. D. W.,* cannot be ex- 





*Theodore D. Weld, a prominent abolitionist in the 
early days. 
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pected to know where it is. The only 
point of present interest is it necessitates 
my leaving these dear east winds Sunday 
at 6 P. M. So sip that fragrant tea and 
fancy me ‘far away on the billow,’ 4. e. 
the rail, devoutly wishing I could have a 
cup. Kindest regards to J. 
“Yours faithfully 


“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


“My dear Mrs. X :... I believe I’ve 
often been obliged to rally my forces and 
resist your fascinating ‘Come into my 
(convention), said the Spider to the 
Fly,’ etc. 

“Well, I shall have to do so now. I ac- 
cept NO invitations to speak, have given 
up lecturing. I’m not very strong. Ann 
is very ill. The city has taken my house, 
and after forty years’ stay I must move 
and give this winter to clearing up the 
rubbish of forty years. 

“So I’m a home-keeping old man this 
(year) and as Shakspeare tells us, ‘home- 
keeping youth have ever homely wits.’ 
That will account for the stupidity of my 
note, 

“Kindest regards to your mother, and 
tell J. his stalwart face the other day 
carried me back twenty years when he 
used to give his countenance at anti- 
slavery meetings,—yes and talk too. By 
the way, make him talk at that conven- 
tion, and fill my place to crowding. 

“Cordially, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 





“16th Aug. 


“My dear Mrs. X————: Don’t think I 


forgot you or could neglect your wish or 





your letter. But my wife has been so ill 
for the last three months that I have done 
nothing but help nurse her. She is help- 
less; does not lift her head from the pil- 
low without aid, cannot stand. We took 
her in arms to the carriage to drive out 
here to Waverley. But you shall not be 
forgotten. Something from the home of 
forty years and the picture Black insisted 
on taking I will see you have in due time. 
Do excuse this long delay and silence. . . . 
“Faithfully yours, 


“WENDELL PHILLIPs.” 


The next note came many months 
later, and accompanied a _photo- 
graph of the Essex Street house 
with Mr. Phillips standing at the 
doorway. The sheet is indorsed in 
his correspondent’s handwriting, 
“Last letter received from Wendell 
Phillips, about Christmas time, 
1883.” Like most of his notes it is 
undated: 

“My dear Mrs. X————-:_ Did I not 
promise and is not Xmas _ with its 
merrie greeting just the time to keep 
promises? If I promised anything more, 
please remind me, by which means I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing your sign 
manual. 

“My poor wife lies patient in weary 
helplessness, and my employment and 
pleasure is waiting on her. 


“All loving messages of the season for- 


mother, J. and the baby. 
“Thine, 
“WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 
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A Puritan Maid 


By Emilia Elliott 


™ ND what will Roger say, 
sweetheart?” Mercy asked. 
“Methinks this coming of 


a gay court gallant will be 
but little. to Ais liking.” 

“The stranger is my father’s kins- 
man,” Prudence said. 

Mercy’s eyes sparkled. ‘“Think’st 
thou he will have a cloak slashed 
with crimson? A feather in his cap? 
A—” 

“A cloak slashed with silver, not 
crimson; a feather in his cap, and a 
trusty sword at thy service, fair lady,” 
echoed a gay voice behind them. 

Both maids sprang up, and Pru- 
dence came forward, with startled, 
downcast eyes. 

“Thou art Master Hugh Evans? 
Thou art welcome. This be my gos- 
sip, Mistress Mercy Merritt.” 

“And thou. art my cousin, Mistress 
Prudence,” Hugh said. Then bowing 
low: “A thousand pardons for in- 
truding so unceremoniously, but the 
maid-servant bade me step this way. 
And the picture that met my eyes, 
being one not to let slip lightly, 1 
was fain to feast my eyes awhile. 
Still, on my honor, fair cousin, I did 
cough, to gain thy attention ; though, 
in truth, not over-loudly.” 

“°Twas my idle tongue that was in 
fault,” Mercy said, with a little co- 
quettish upward glance. 

“Wilt not sit thee down, before 
the fire? I will fetch thee some 


refreshments,” Prudence murmured 
shyly. 

“Nay, trouble not. I want no bet- 
ter refreshment than to watch two 
such winsome maids at their work.” 

But Prudence’s sense of hospitality 
would admit of no such course. She 
slipped away, leaving Mercy to en- 
tertain the newcomer,—a task Mercy 
accepted most willingly. 

“Scarce a quarter of an hour hath 
he been here,’ she thought; “yet 
thrice hath he told us we are fair. 
’Tis doubtless but the way of court 
gallants—yet a way I would our 
stupid country lads would acquire.” 
Then lifting her dark eyes she said: 
“*Twas a long journey to this strange 
land, Master Evans. One _ scarce 
worth the trouble.” 

“Nay, am I not repaid already? But 
thou speakest true; “twas a long 
journey. Hast e’er been in good old 
England?” :; 

“T have scarce been a day’s ride 
from this wearisome village. Pru- 
dence hath been to Boston with her 
father. They are close companions, 
for all he is such asilent man. Thou 
knowest the lass hath no mother?” 

“Yea, poor maid. My uncle is the 
parson here?” 

“Aye; a most godly man. Pru- 
dence taketh after him.” 

“°Twere easy to see that; she hath 
a sweet, serious face.” 

Mercy glanced up archly. “Alas, 
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I can make but little claim—for 
piety.” 

“There be few who can,” Hugh 
answered, thoughtfully. 

Mercy bent over her needlework 
with hot cheeks. Had she been too 
forward? She had been so sure he 
would seize the opportunity to make 
some pretty speech. Were all men 
stupid alike? Good! Here came 
Prudence with her tray. How quickly 
he sprang to take it from her! With 
what courteous words of thanks! 
And that look in his eyes. Was it 
possible that Prudence’s sober face 
was more attractive than her own 
sparkling one? 

“They make good housewives in 
this far land,” Hugh said, looking at 
the bountifully spread tray. 

“T trust we shall make it seem less 
far,” Prudence ventured shyly. 

“That thou hast already done,” was 
the answer. 

Gradually Prudence’s timidity van- 
ished. The stranger was her kins- 
man. That meant much. And he 
had a gentle, winning way. Despite 
rich attire and bearing of the world, 
Prudence felt that at heart Master 
Evans was not far different from 
the sober Puritan lads of her 
acquaintance—Roger, for instance. 
Roger might be more __ serious 
and devout, but his grave eyes 
met one no more steadily than 
Hugh’s brave, blue ones. There 
was the same honest light in 
both. In return, Hugh watched his 
cousin with ever deepening interest. 
What a pretty picture she made, in 
the quaint garb which became her so 
well; whereas Mercy’s quiet colors 
seemed ill-suited to her dark, flashing 
eyes and saucy face. Whata dainty 


little lady of the manor Prudence 
would make, he thought. He could 
see her standing in the old hall, the 
sunlight falling through the stained 
windows on her head. 

She was all unconscious of the ex- 
pression in his eyes, but Mercy saw 
and understood. Did he think that 
Parson Evans would ever consent to 
his only child marrying any mere 
worldling? Besides, there was Roger 
—that was as good as settled—in the 
parson’s mind, at least. Still this 
new cousin was well favored. lf 
Prudence should think so, too— 
Mercy rose suddenly. “I must away, 
sweetheart. I would I had seen be- 
fore how the dusk was creeping on.” 

Hugh rose too. “An’ thou do not 
let me see thee safe home, Mistress 
Mercy, | will swear thou art wrongly 
named.” 

Mercy courtesied low. “No man 
shall call me unmerciful,” she said, 
letting him help her with her cloak, 
in a way Prudence deemed verging 
toward the overbold. 

Left alone, Prudence sat a few 
moments looking idly into the bright 
fire, a new thoughtfulness in her eyes. 
Presently she went to draw the 
heavy window curtains. How fast the 
winter twilight came on. ’Twould be 
a clear night; Roger would be here. 
Prudence shivered. She hated the 
thought of Roger’s riding alone 
through the lonely country wastes. 
There had been hints of trouble with 
the Indians of late. 

Then quick steps sounded in the 
hall without. Prudence’s face lighted 
up; Master Hugh had made good 
time. On the threshold Hugh 
stopped a moment. The room was 
bright with firelight; the crimson 
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curtains, falling in thick folds, shut out 
the night. Against one of them stood 
irudence; the deep color setting off 
her quiet gown, the snowy kerchief 
and quaint cap. 

“Didst find it cold?” Prudence 
asked; noting, in turn, the jaunty 
figure in the doorway; the green 
cloak, slashed with silver, flung 
lightly back; the plumed cap held in 
hand. 

“Aye; cold enough.” Hugh came 
to stand beside her, telling of his 
walk with Mercy. Suddenly he said, 
his tone changing, “I hear there be 
trouble feared with the Indians.” 

Prudence leaned forward, her gray 
eves raised in fright. “Oh, I trust ’tis 
naught but rumor. I would my father 
were here—and Roger.” 

“Nay, sweet cousin; I meant not 
to fright thee so. Perchance ’tis idle 
gossip, and even if more serious, why 
there be brave men at hand to teach 
the rogues a lesson. Naught shall 
harm thee that I can help.” 

Prudence held out a hand. “I be- 
lieve thee,” she said simply. 

The door opened and a young man 
entered the room, half halting in sur- 
prise. 

“Roger,” Prudence cried, spring- 
ing forward. “I have been troubled 
for thee. Surely thou art over-late.” 
She turned towards Hugh. “Roger, 
this is my kinsman, Master Hugh 
Evans, come to-day.” 

Roger bowed stiffly. Hugh re- 
sponded coldly. He resented the dis- 
pleasure in Roger’s eyes. 

“Give me thy cloak, Roger,” Pru- 
dence said. ‘Father will be at home 
ere long. He is most anxious to hold 
converse with thee, concerning thy 
last sermon; Goodman Mason 


brought word ‘twas a most edifying 
discourse.” 

The young parson had drawn a 
chair close to the fire. “I would thou 
couldst have heard it, Prudence. 
‘Twas on the vanity of worldly 
things.” 

Prudence detected a slight accem 
on the “worldly.” Tor the first time 
in her life, she dared to criticise 
Roger in her heart. ‘Cousin Hugh,” 
she said, calling him so for the first 
time, “wouldst have thought worldli- 
ness my besetting sin?” 

“On my faith, no, sweet cousin. 
Worldly! Then were the wood 
violet worldly.” 

Prudence blushed at the compli- 
ment. Roger’s face grew more stern. 

“Think’st there will be trouble 
with the redskins, sir?” Hugh asked, 
striving to speak in friendly fash- 
ion. 

“°Tis to be feared,” Roger an- 
swered, shortly. He turned towards 
the fire again. At present trouble far 
more serious, to him, than any Indian 
attack seemed threatening. 


“Prudence, I crave thine earnest 
attention.” 

Prudence looked up at the grave 
face beside her. She was in the big, 
sunny kitchen, her sleeves rolled up, 
her round white arms moving briskly 
as she kneaded her bread. Roger 
had her at a disadvantage, she 
realized, glancing helplessly about 
the kitchen, empty save for Roger 


and herself. Deborah was busy above 
stairs, Nanny in the linen room. It 
was Thursday morning, and ever 
since Roger’s arrival, the Monday be- 
fore, he had been seeking such an op- 
portunity and she‘avoiding it. She 
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sighed apprehensively. ‘‘Canst not 
see how busy I am, Roger?” 

“With thy hands; not head nor 
heart, Prudence. ’Tis a question of 
the latter.” 

“Father ever saith my heart is in 
my task.” 

“Tis no jesting matter, Prudence.” 
Roger hesitated. ‘Sweetheart, thou 
must know what I would ask thee; 
what hath been my heart’s desire 
since we were but lad and lass to- 
gether. Perchance, ‘twould have 
been better, an’ I had not waited so 
long to speak to thee. But I had set 
my heart on having a home first to 
offer thee. I have it now, sweetheart. 
I have my charge. But my heart mis- 
gives me; I am not to have thee, 
Prudence.” He waited. Would not 
Prudence speak and drive all his 
doubts and fears away?” 

There was the sound of steps on 
the garden walk without; a gay tune 
lightly whistled; from the window a 
glimpse of satin cloak and nodding 
plume. Prudence bent lower over 
her work, her face flushed hotly. 
Roger’s face darkened. Was this 
stranger, scarce three days here, to 
win where he must lose, after years 
of patient service? 

“Sweetheart!” his whole heart was 
in the cry. “Hast no word for me, 
no word of hope?” 

“Wilt not wait a little longer, 
Roger?” Prudence asked wistfully, 
not looking up. 

“Wait? Nay, I will have an an- 
swer now. Prudence, be warned in 
time; thou knowest not the ways of 
the world.” 

“What meanest thou?” Prudence 
drew herself up proudly. 

“Pardon, sweetheart,’ Roger an- 


swered gently. “Take thine own 
time. An’ it be not ‘yea’ to-day, I 
trust it may be so to-morrow.” 

“T would, for thy sake, it might be 
so to-day, Roger,” Prudence said. 

Roger turned and went slowly from 
the room. As he did so Prudence 
heard a slight rustling noise in the 
entry leading into the garden. 
“Pussy!” she called; ‘thou must bide 
a bit.” But when, a moment later, she 
went to let in her pet, the entry was 
empty. Prudence opened the outer 
door. Near the stile at the end of the 
garden Mercy stood, talking to 
Hugh. She waved a hand to Pru- 
dence. As she stood in the open 
doorway, with the sunshine on her 
face, Mercy, turning to her compan- 
ion, was quick to note the expression 
in his eyes. “ Twas liking the other 
day—’tis more than that now,” she 
thought. “A sweet maid, Master 
Evans,” she said softly; “she will 
make the young parson a good wife.” 

“They are betrothed?” 

“Perchance I should not tell. 
’Twas by chance I o’erheard him 
asking her. A mere form, since they 
have been as good as betrothed since 
childhood.” , 

“A child’s choice is not always 
that of the man or woman’s.” 

“True, sir, but there be times when 
it is. They be well matched. Thou 
wilt say naught about it, Master 
Evans? I would not have Prudence 
think I had been gossiping about 
her.” 

Prudence sat with folded hands be- 
fore the fire, looking earnestly into 
the dancing flames; as if in them 
she might read the answers to the 
questions troubling her. Why could 
she not give Roger the answer he 
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had craved? A month—nay a week— 
ago and she would have done so. 
Why it had all been as good as set- 
tled long ago. Was it not her father’s 
wish? She had been well content 
once—but now. Through the quiet 
house came the sound of low whis- 
tling—not lightly, gayly, now, but 
slow; and with a strange sad strain, 
running through the simple tune, 
that made Prudence start and quiver, 
yet hold her breath to hear. 

The whistling ceased. Prudence’s 
eyes went back to the fire. And 
about Hugh—was it her fancy, or 
had there been a change in him to- 
day? 

“What shall I offer thee, for thy 
thoughts, sweet cousin?” a _ voice 
asked, from behind her chair. 

“I did not hear thee enter. ‘Tis 
little worth my thoughts would be to 
thee.” 

“More than gold, sweet cousin, 
an’ among them were but one of 
me.” 

Prudence looked up, a new soit 
light in her eyes. “Thou shalt know, 
then, that I was even thinking of 
thee, as thou entered.” Hugh bent 
quickly forward. “And of Roger,’ 
she added hastily, frightened at her- 
self and by his sudden gesture. 
Hugh drew back. 

Sunday came, and despite the res- 
olutions, made daily, to return to 
Boston, and from thence as soon as 
possible to sail for England, Hugh 
still lingered in the quiet Puritan 
home. Every hour, every moment, 
that he stayed, but made it harder 
for him. How could he go away 
and leave this sweet faced, gentle 
cousin to marry yon stern Puritan 
parson? 


Sunday morning was clear and 
bright. During the night snow had 
fallen and now the quiet street lay 
white in the winter sunlight. As 
Hugh walked with Prudence to 
church, and later sat beside her, in 
the bare chill meeting-house, he 
thought of the old ivy grown church 
at home. He saw Prudence in the 
great, square, family pew; her pure, 
serious face winning the hearts of 
all the curious village folk, come to 
stare ‘at “young master’s wife, from 
over seas.” "Tis to be feared he paid 
but scant attention to Parson Evans’s 
elaborate discourse. In the singing 
of the hymn ’twas only Prudence’s 
voice he heard. But when at its 
close she turned slightly towards him 
and he saw her reverent face, he felt 
a sudden feeling of compunction, and 
bowed low and humbly for the bene- 
diction. 

Then breaking sharply the silence, 
following the words of peace and 
blessing, rang an all awakening cry, 
“The Indians! The Indians! Help 
for the poor people in the next vil- 
lage.” 

In a flash the congregation were on 
their feet and crowding round the 
messenger, standing breathless in the 
doorway. Already many had grasped 
their guns and stood waiting the 
word to start. Mothers, white-faced 
and trembling, caught their little 
ones to them. 

It was the old story of a village 
surprised; the old heartrending story 
of bloodshed and fiendish torture. 
Hearing it Hugh’s blood rose hotly, 
his eyes flashed. “Come on,” he 
cried; ‘“‘why tarry? Let us go give 
those foul fiends a lesson.” 

Parson Evans raised his hands. 
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“Aye, we will go, some of us not to 
return. Let us first implore help 
mightier than ours.” 

During the brief prayer Hugh felt a 
cold hand slipped into his, and in spite 
of the excitement, the awe of the 
moment, felt a brief sensation of joy. 
“Sweetheart,” he murmured; “thou 
wilt not forget thy prayers for me?” 

“Prudence,”—it was Mercy’s voice, 
—‘thou art strangely white. Take 
heart, Master Evans will mind 
tis Roger’s village. He will not for- 
get Roger.” 

Prudence turned away conscience 
stricken. How could she _ have 
thought only of the man riding away, 
to perhaps worse than death, and 
forgotten the one who, even now, 
might be beyond earthly aid? 

It was a weary, weary Sunday. 
Towards the twilight Deborah came 
running into the room where Pru- 
dence was pacing restlessly up and 
down. “Thy father is coming; there 
be others with him, some sorely 
wounded.” 

“Is everything in readiness, as [ 
commanded?” Prudence asked. She 
went to give some further directions. 
She could not join the crowd hurry- 
ing to meet the returning party. 
When all was ready she went to wait 
in the wide hall, within the shadow 
of the opened door. 

Parson Evans came first. ‘“‘Cour- 
age, dear heart. Roger is sore 
wounded, but I trust not unto death. 
Our kinsman is a gallant lad, Pru- 
dence. Roger and I owe our lives to 
him, under God. Come now, thou 
wilt not shrink from the sight of 
blood?” For Prudence had shrunk 
back, covering her face with two 
trembling hands. 


Parson Evans led her to an ad- 
joining room, then went away. 
Roger lay there, blood-stained and 
weary. He stretched out his hands 
yearningly. “Sweetheart!” 

She stood still. “And Hugh?’ 
she cried, not knowing the wild long- 
ing in her voice. 

“Alas, brave lad, we fear the worst. 
But hast no word of welcome for 
me, Prudence ?” 

She turned, as if to go. She had 
no word of welcome for him, though 
snatched from death itself, when 
Hugh had not come. 

“Sweetheart !’’ Roger cried feebly, 
“hast no word—for the sake of what 
has been? God knows I knew not 
my life had cost him his liberty, or 
worse. Thy father told me that, after 
[ had recovered consciousness. An’ 
i had been able I would have turned 
back to try and save him.” 

But Prudence was kneeling beside 
him, begging him, with tears, to for- 
give her. Roger closed his eyes 
wearily. “There is naught to for- 
give,” he said. 

Prudence looked at the pale strong 
face, always rather stern when in re- 
pose. It was scarred and _ blood- 
stained now, with lines of pain and 
grief about the firm mouth. A rush 
of feeling came over her; sorrow, 
contrition, she knew not what. Bend- 
ing nearer, she kissed the tired face. 
Roger opened his eyes and smiled up 
at her. “Thanks, sweetheart,” he 
murmured. 

Flushed and trembling, Prudence 
fled away, not hearing the sadly 
spoken words that followed: ‘“E’en 
though ’twas pity, not love, that 
prompted thee.” 

For more than a fortnight Roge: 
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hovered between life and death. 
There were not wanting wise and 
faithful nurses, among the village 
folk, to do their best for the young 
parson. They would scarce allow 
Prudence in the sick room. “Keep 
thyself ’gainst the weary gettin’ well 
days, my maid,” Goody Howe would 
say. Goody was chief nurse. “He 
would not know thee from me 
now, dear heart,” she would add sigh- 
ing. 

But one afternoon, Goody being 
off duty for a while, Prudence stole 
into the sick room. As she stood 
looking sorrowfully down at him, 
Roger opened his eyes. The wild 
feverish light was gone, but their sad- 
ness cut her to the heart. Bending 
over, she said gently, “Thou dost 
know me, Roger? Goody was 
wrong. It will not hurt thee, an’ I 
stay beside thee awhile?” 

He tried to smile up at her. ‘The 
sight of thee is better than medicine, 
sweetheart.” 

With a sudden impulse, Prudence 
bent closer still. “Roger, dost mind 
our talk that morning? Only get 
well, Roger, and it shall be ‘yea’ as 
soon as thou wilt.” 

Roger’s face grew radiant. Was 
it all a troubled dream, the memory 
of that night of the masscre? Was 
Prudence to be his, after all? 

For a few days his joy lasted. 
Then, with returning strength, came 
other thoughts, that would not be 
driven back. One day as Prudence 
sat beside him, he forced himself to 
face them once for all. He had been 
lying silent, watching the quiet face 
before him; patient it was, and reso- 
lute, but there was no added light of 
joy in the gray eyes—rather their 


wistfulness pained him. “Hast heard 
aught of thy gallant cousin?” he 
asked softly, taking Prudence off her 
guard. 

Her eyes turned involuntarily to 
the window, with its outlook down 
the long village street. “The rescu- 
ing party were able to find no trace,” 
she answered simply. 

“Poor lad. Perchance he will yet 
escape. It is a brave life to be cut 
off thus.” 

“My father hath no such hope.” 
In spite of her efforts, her voice 
trembled. 

“Unless too sorely wounded, he will 
surely make the venture.” 

Again Prudence turned to the 
window, an eager restless look in her 
eyes. 

Roger’s voice recalled her. “Sweet- 
heart, I would speak to thee. We 
will ever be true friends, thou and I. 
We can never be naught nearer.” 

Prudence understood and ior a 
moment could not help the look of 
relief in her eyes. ‘ The next she said 
earnestly, “Nay, let me try, Roger. 
Why should both of us suffer? By 
and by it will come to be, as in the old 
days. Oh, why am I so wrong!” 

“Thou art not wrong. Forgetful- 
ness comes not at will. List, sweet- 
heart,think’st thou I could be content 
with the old quiet Prudence, now I 
have seen thine eyes alit, thy face 
alive with feeling? And now leave 
me to rest. Wilt tell thy father I 
would have speech with him this 
evening?” 


It was a wild winter night, three 
vears after the Indian outbreak. 
Prudence had drawn her wheel close 
to the cheery fire, and its busy hum 
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was the only sound that broke the 
stillness of the room. Outside the 
snow was falling with a steady per- 
sistency; while the wind whistled 
about the house and roared in the 
wide chimney. Prudence thought 
anxiously of her father, out in the 
storm. Of Roger, riding sturdily 
through it, as of old. Of Hugh— 
where was he, poor lad, to-night? 

The sudden closing of the house 
door roused her. She heard the 
maids cry out, in swift alarm; then 
steps im the hall without. Prudence 
sprang up with startled eyes and 
white face. Ah, how well she remem- 
bered those steps! But how could 
it be! The door opened and Hugh 
entered. 

The satin cloak and plumed cap 
were gone; the once bright fearless 
face was seamed and marked with 
signs of suffering. For a moment 
the sight of the warm firelit room, 
with its sense of peace and comfort, 
of Prudence standing, as of old, by 
her spinning wheel, overpowered him. 
He stood as one in a dream; afraid 
to move, lest the wakening come. 

‘Prudence was the first to speak. 
She came forward, with hands out- 
stretched. “Oh, thou hast. suffered 
cruelly,” she cried, “and thou art ill, 
but at home, at last. We will take 
good care of thee now.” 

He caught her hands. ‘Wilt care 
for me, cousin? Then will these 
three years count for nothing.” 

Prudence smiled, though her lips 
were quivering. “Methinks thou art 
not so greatly changed, after all.” 
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“IT thought to find thee in a home 
of thine own, cousin,” Hugh an- 
swered hesitatingly. “But ’twas thus 
I have always pictured thee; thou 
canst not think how often.” 

Prudence turned away. “I have 
been well content, in my father’s 
home. | will bring thee some refresh- 
ment. Hast travelled far?” 

But he detained her. “The sight 
of thee is refreshment enough. Let 
me have thee to myself a moment 
more. Thy father will be coming 
soon and, doubtless, the young 
parson.” 

“Then come to the fire and rest. 
My father will be here ere long. 
Roger I cannot speak for. Tell me 
of thy escape.” 

“Later, cousin. Let me _ forget 
awhile I have ever been away.” 

“We are much in thy debt. Thou 
acted more than nobly.” 

“°Twas to save thee sorrow, cousin. 
‘Twas something to be able to carry 
out thy last commission.” 

“My commission?” 

“Aye, concerning Master Drayton.” 

“Twas Mercy bade thee thus. 
Alas—” She stopped shortly. 

“Alas, what, sweetheart?’ He was 
standing close to her, an eager look 
in his haggard eyes. 

“T grieve to say that my thoughts 
were not of Roger then,” she 
faltered. 

“Of whom, sweetheart?” he cried, 
drawing her towards him. 

Prudence looked bravely up into 
the eyes above her. “Canst not 
tell?” she whispered. 














Indian Money in the New England 
Colonies 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


OME one has compiled a list 
of twenty-two distinct ways 
in which the name Shaks- 
pere has been spelled. It 

would not be difficult to prepare 
quite as imposing a one of the word 
used by the early settlers of New 
England to denote the Indian's 
money. Its most common form is 
wampum, and so we shall use it in 
this paper, but we might just as 
properly speak of “wampumpeage,” 
or “wampumpeake,” or “wampum- 
peg,” or “wampumpig.” eIndeed if 
we were to follow the writers of many 
of the colonial records which have 
come down to us we should refer to 
it simply as “peage,” or even “peg.” 
The term in its fuller form carries 
substantially the meaning “strings 
of white beads,” though, as we shall 
see, wampum might be made of beads 
of other colors, black or blue, or of 
combinations of colors. 

If one wished to indicate the most 
obvious characteristic of the Indians 
of the Atlantic seaboard at the time 
of the English settlement in New 
England he could not perhaps make 
better selection than their . general 
eagerness to possess and display large 
quantities of wampum. It meant all 
to the Indian that money does to us, 
. and infinitely more. Not merely did 
it serve him as a medium of ex- 


change and a standard of values, but 
worn as an ornament it was his badge 
of wealth and position, in the hands 
of the chiefs his record book and 
ledger, and through the favor of the 
Great Spirit its possession became 
inno small degree the passport to the 
happy hunting grounds of the future 
world. The use of wampum consti- 
tuted a bond of union among the 
Indians such as was scarcely supplied 
by language, religion or racial cus- 
toms. 

Wampum was made from shells, 
usually clam or oyster, and it is 
therefore not surprising that the 
coast-dwellers were the most prolific 
producers of it. The black beads 
were made from the dark “eye” of 
the shell, the scar indicating the point 
of muscular attachment, while the 
white ones were taken from the 
outer parts. Black beads were 
known as_ sacki, white ones as 
wompt, and the black were usually 
considered twice as valuable as the 
white. 

This led early to the practice of 
counterfeiting. At first a compara- 
tively easy task, after it became 
more general and losses by reason of 
it more frequent, it came to be about 
as hard to counterfeit a black bead 
successfully as to make one from the 
outset. The shrewd Indian trader 
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soon became as skilful in detecting 
this sort of trickery as the bank ex- 
pert of to-day is in picking out from 
a heap of coins any that may not 
have been legally made. The 
colonists, however, never became so 
practised in the art, and many of 
them were, again and again, victims 
of this particular form of Indian 
knavery. 

The beads themselves were simply 
little shell cylinders about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter and onc 
fourth of an inch in length. They 
were polished smooth by being 
rubbed against stones and _ were 
bored hollow by means of a flint awl, 
many of which are still to be found 
in the shell heaps along the New 
England coast. In boring the beads 
the workman used a cane or reed, 
tipped with this stone awl, which he 
rolled continually on his thigh with 
his right hand, holding the bit of 
shell in his left. After the coming ot 
the English, iron awls were substi- 
tuted, but even then the process of 
manufacture must have been ex- 
tremely tedious. It is said that by 
a day’s hard labor it was barely pos- 
sible for a workman to produce fifteen 
cents’ worth of wampum. Whether 
the work was done by the men or 
by the women cannot be known, but 
it may well have been shared by both. 
It required not only a vast amount 
of patience—such as only the Indian 
possesses—but also a_ considerable 
degree of skill; for they must be per- 
fect in shape, free from cracks, irreg- 
ularities or flaw. The Indian trader 
demanded that his wampum be as 
sound and perfect as the present day 
merchant expects Uncle Sam's new 
minted coins to be. It was the labor 


involved in their making that gave 
the beads a purchasing power so 
much in excess of that of the un- 
wrought fresh water shells which 
archeologists believe were used as 
currency in the remoter inland re- 
gions. 

After the making came the arrang- 
ing of the beads. They were usually 
strung on fibres of hemp or on ten- 
dons taken from the animals slain for 
food, though some were left loose for 
“pin money.” The strings were of 
various lengths, determining different 
values. Sometimes they were sewed 
on strips of deerskin, forming belts 
of any width desired, often as much 
as four or five inches. For such a 
belt more than ten thousand beads 
would be required, the strings often 
mixed in color, even as the individual 
beads on the string were assorted. 
In Virginia the Indians had a practice 
of varying the arrangement on the 
strings by slipping on here and there 
a hollow tube two or three inches 
long and larger in diameter than the 
beads. In fact in later times there 
were almost endless varieties of ar- 
rangement among different tribes, 
but generally such wampum as was 
primarily intended for commercial 
rather than ornamental use was ar- 
ranged regularly by color so that 
values could be the more easily com- 
puted. 

As has already been indicated the 
main function which wampum served 
was as a medium of exchange and 
as a visible token of wealth. The 
Indians went on the theory that any 
one fortunate enough to possess any 
considerable amount would miss no 
opportunity to make a show of it, for 
the Indian was naturally ostentatious. 
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Although any one was entirely free 
to manufacture for himself as much 
wampum as he pleased, the difficulties 
of the process seem to have prevented 
men from thus becoming rich by their 
own handiwork. The rich men were 
those who accumulated wampum 
through trade and war, so that gener- 
ally the possession of an unusual 
quantity of it betokened some real 
ability or bravery. 

‘With the dark and white beads the 
Indians made bracelets, necklaces, 
belts, girdles, coronets, garters and 
pendants. Men, women and children 
alike used these things. for adorn- 
ment, and there was no sort of finery 
in which they took more delight or 
pride. In Wood’s “New England 
Prospect,” written in 1634, we read: 

“A Sagamore with a humbird in his ear 
foy a pendant, a black eagle in his occiput 
for a plume, a good store of wampum- 
peag begirting his loins, his bow in his 
hand, his quiver at his back, with six 
naked spatterlashes at his heels for his 
guard, thinks he is one with King 
Charles.” 

The belt was far from being the 
least considerable part of the outfit. 

Wampum was worn as ornaments 
in the hair and on all parts of the 
dress. War clubs were decorated 
with it, and two such were sent 
on one occasion by the Narragan- 
setts to King Charles II as a pres- 
ent. It was treasured up by the chiefs 
exactly as are crown jewels by 
the monarchs of civilized states. 
When treaties were negotiated, 
when pledges were made, when 
alliances were formed, when mar- 
riages were solemnized, and when 
guests were being received, the 
giving of pieces of wampum added 
dignity and authority to the transac- 
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tion. “This belt preserves my 
words,” was a common form among 
the Iroquois when promises of any 
sort were being made. It was hung 
dangling alike before the eyes of the 
new-born babe and of the expiring 
veteran; and even in death it still 
had its place, being buried in strings 
and belts with the warrior who, it 
was supposed, would have use for it 
in the future world. In many cases, 
however, the spirits of the deceased 
were afterwards ruthlessly deprived 
of this source of comfort. For when 
trade with the colonists had placed a 
new value upon wampum, greedy 
savages frequently opened the ances- 
tral tombs and took therefrom the 
long-buried beads with which to pur- 
chase firearms or duffel-cloth or 
rum. Perhaps they thought that 
since the occupants of the graves had 
left their money so long unused they 
were not likely to stand in need of it 
at all. 

It was used by the Indians also as 
a means of payment for service in 
war. Mr. Edward Eggleston has 
told us the story of how on one oc- 
casion King Philip in dire extremity 
cut up his costly coat, resplendent 
with strings of wampum, and distrib- 
uted it in subsidies to his wavering 
allies. The sachems used it to rein- 
force their commands. “My wars 
keep me bare,” declared Canonicus, 
when he wished it to be understood 
that he paid his soldiers, even as “Mr. 
Governor” Bradford did. 

One other very important use must 
be mentioned: it in a large measure 
took the place of writing as a means 
of preserving records. When, for 
example, treaties were made, belts of 
wampum were exchanged, and these 
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were kept as memorials of the trans- 
action. The great Iroquois Confeder- 
acy had no records whatever except 
in the form of mnemonic beads. 
These were kept by a sachem, aided 
by two assistants. The same custom 
was general in all southern New 
England. 


“To preserve the beads,” says Mr. 
Weeden, “was a solemn office, and in 
important councils the wampum keepers 
walked through the serried ranks of 
councillors reading from the belts the 
facts suggested to their memory... . 
A mystic power animated the beads, thus 
quickened by the. acts and deeds of this 
simple but intense savage life. The sum- 
mons to war was in red or black, while 
peace inessages were woven in purer 
white. When a communication excited 
anger, men kicked the belt about in con- 
tempt, and a black belt accompanied 
words of condolence, becoming a sad 
token of mourning and sympathy.” 

A strand of wampum consisting of 
purple and white shell beads, or a 
belt woven with figures formed by 
beads of different colors, operated on 
the principle of associating a particu- 
lar fact with a particular string or 
figure; thus giving a serial arrange- 
ment to the facts as well as fidelity 
to the memory. 

By the opening of the seventeenth 
century all the tribes bordering on 
Long Island Sound—Wampanoags, 
Narragansetts, Pequots, Mohicans— 
used wampum regularly in their trade 
with the peoples of the interior. This 
medium of commerce brought wealth 
to all the shore tribes, especially the 
Narragansetts ; and since it was with 
these tribes that the English were 
first to come in contact the fact was 
of no little importance in the estab- 
lishment of early trade relations. 


North from Cape Cod the shellfish 





seem to have been less abundant and, 
whether solely from lack of material 
or for other reasons now unknown, 
the use of wampum as money did not 
exist among the Indians of the 
northern regions until the settlers at 
Plymouth introduced it through the 
channel of the fur trade. 

The unit of measure was originally 
the cubit, i.°¢., the distance from the 
base of the little finger to the elbow. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that 
this unit was employed because of 
the ease of measuring off a string of 
beads by catching it in the first 
knuckle of the little finger, running 
it down the forearm to the elbow, and 
repeating the process until the entire 
length had been covered. It was 
open, however, to the objection that 
forearms differ in length. The Dutch 
traders at New Amsterdam com- 
plained that the natives employed the 
tallest and longest-armed among 
them when wampum was to be re- 
ceived, but those of the least brachial 
capacity when it was to be given. 
About the time of the English settle- 
ment in Massachusetts, however, the 
cubit was giving way to the fathom 
as a unit; and the fathom became 
what the cubit can hardly be said 
to have been, a unit of value as well 
as of measure. The process of tran- 
sition was quite similar to that by 
which the English pound was gradu- 
ally shifted from a basis of weight 
to one of value. We have no record 
of any transaction between the 
English colonists and the natives in 
which wampum was estimated by the 
cubit. It is always by the fathom, 
yet even the fathom of wampum fluc- 
tuated considerably in length. Gen- 
erally it was regarded as represent- 
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ing a value of sixty pence and the 
number of beads composing it would 
be determined by the number agreed 
upon as equivalent to a penny: in 
earlier times three black beads or six 
white ones. Thus a fathom of white 
beads would be worth about two 
dollars and a half, a fathom of black 
about five. As the quantity in cir- 
culation increased, the value of it de- 
preciated and from time to time the 
number of beads per penny was 
augmented. 


Colonization invariably gives rise 
to peculiar and unexpected condi- 
tions. Customs, laws and _institu- 
tions of long standing in the mother 
country are often completely dis- 
credited by a few decades of experi- 
ence in a new one. This was pre- 
eminently true of the seventeenth 
century colonization of America. 
Geographical knowledge was then so 
scant, colonial enterprise so largely 
experimental, and governmental pur- 
poses and provisions so uniformly 
inadequate, that the colonies on the 
Atlantic seaboard had perforce to 
work out methods and practices in 
everyday life which were very far 
from being contemplated by those 
who patronized and guided their es- 
tablishment. One of the most seri- 
ous problems along this line was that 
of finance—not so much from the 
side of taxation as from that of main- 
taining a currency. A variety of con- 
ditions conspired to increase the diffi- 
culty, among which may be men- 
tioned the remoteness from the home 
country and the consequent lack of 
free and speedy communication, the 
scarcity of money resulting from this 
semi-isolation, the proximity of 
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peoples using different systems of 
currency, and the constant necessity 
of keeping up a trade with them. 
The outcome in every case among 
the northern colonies, whether 
English, French, or Dutch, was the 
enforced adoption of the native cur- 
rency in lieu of the European cir- 
culating medium which remained for 
so long a time almost unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The first Europeans to employ 
wampum in their trade were the 
Dutch. Like the English and the 
Indians, they also had a variety of 
names for it, such as “seawant,” ‘“‘ze- 
wand” and “zeband.” They found 
it in use as currency among the Dela- 
wares, Iroquois, and other tribes with 
whom they traded, and _ speedily 
adopted it for themselves. Within 
a few years after the settlement at 
New Amsterdam it could be truly 
said that the shell heaps of Long Is- 
land were the “mines of New Neth- 
erland,” and in local traffic scarcely 
any other sort of currency was 
known. 

The earliest English colony in New 
England was less commercial in spirit 
than New Amsterdam, and trade with 
the natives was developed less 
rapidly. For several years the com- 
merce between the inhabitants of 
Plymouth and the neighboring Wam- 
panoags and Narragansetts was en- 
tirely in the form of barter, that 1s, 
the simple exchange of one com- 
modity for another. In return for 
food supplies the colonists gave coats, 
guns, bullets and such other articles 
as they possessed and the natives 
desired. On one occasion a tract of 
land was sold to the colonists for a 
number of hoes. Trade was on a 
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very small scale, there being yet no 
thoughts of acquiring articles from 
the natives for export to Europe. 

In 1627 De Rasieres, in command 
of a Dutch trading vessel, brought 
£50 worth of wampum from New 
Amsterdam to Plymouth. This was 
the first Indian money acquired by 
the English settlers. It was used in 
trade among the Indians of the Ken- 
nebec region and was found so prof- 
itable a means of exchange that 
thereafter the thrifty Plymouth yeo- 
men lost no opportunity to increase 
their stock of it. Inasmuch as for 
several decades they enjoyed a prac- 
tical monopoly of the trade on the 
Kennebec, they never found difficulty 
in disposing of the wampum which 
they received from the natives nearer 
home. 

It is a principle of finance that an 
entirely adequate currency must have 
both a value in use and a value in ex- 
change. That is, the currency, of 
whatever sort it is, must be deemed 
of value or represent value of and in 
itself, and moreover it must possess 
the quality of being generally desir- 
able among men. It must carry with 
it a distinct purchasing power inde- 
pendent of any particular sort of 
transaction. Until about the middle 
of the seventeenth century both these 
requirements were met by wampum. 
The exchangeable quality of this 
‘ form of currency was due almost 
wholly to the extensiveness of the 
trade in furs, and especially in beaver. 
To the English settler strings and 
belts of beads possessed no intrinsic 
value. They were altogether lack- 
ing in that symbolism which rendered 
them precious to the Indian wholly 
aside from their monetary value. 
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But as long as the Englishman 
could exchange them in the inland 
regions for furs which met a ready 
market in Europe he was just as will- 
ing to employ this medium as any 
other. During the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century the supply of 
beaver never equalled the demand; 
and as one writer has put it, wampum 
was the magnet which drew the 
beaver out of the interior forests— 
the talisman which kept up the equil- 
librium of trade between two peoples 
who otherwise had really very little 
in common. 

So far as the colonists were con- 
cerned wampum was always an arti- 
ficial currency. It could not be used 
at all outside.of the country. In 
Europe the beads would have pos- 
sessed only the value of curiosities. 
But happily the colonists had fur as 
a commodity with which to approach 
the European markets, and as long 
as the demand continued brisk they 
had no reason to regret that the shell 
money with which they dealt locally 
would not pass in the old world. 
Otherwise, of course, it would not 
have been possible to make such ex- 
tensive use of it. But for the fur 
trade they must have been restricted 
almost entirely to barter in their deal- 
ings with the Indians and to an ex- 
change of goods for native products 
which could be of immediate use only 
to themselves. They might, too, 
have been forced earlier than they 
finally were to the expedient of coin- 
ing money of their own for domestic 
trade. 


The early settlers of New England 
were possessed of but a very limited 
amount of the money of the realm, 
and such as they had was soon drawn 
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back to the mother country in ex- 
change for commodities. Repeated 
legislation designed to prevent the 
exporting of coin failed absolutely. 
An early example of such legislation 
was the following ordinance of the 
Massachusetts Court of Assistants, 
March 6, 1632: 

“It is ordered, that noe planter within 
the lymitts of this jurisdiccon returneing 
for England, shall carry either money or 
beav’ with him wtbout leave from the 
Gouv', (for the time being) under paine 
of forfectinge the money or beav" soe 
intended to be transported.” 

Prior to 1650 the colonists sold but 
an insignificant quantity of produce 
in England, and for even that they did 
not receive coin, but rather such 
goods as they deemed themselves to 
be most in need of. It was not long, 
therefore, before they found them- 
selves quite bereft of anything in the 
way of currency which they could use 
in their European trade, always ex- 
cepting, of course, the beaver skins 
which were for several decades quite 
as good as money. The scarcity of 
coin threw the early colonists back 
upon two resources for transactions 
among themselves—the use of wam- 
pum and barter, or in case of taxes, 
payment in various sorts of produce. 

These conditions were by no means 
new to the colonists, for in the 
mother country money was so scarce 
as hardly to be had at all by the 
common folk, and trade usually meant 
merely the exchange of commodities. 
There were certain things, like corn, 
meat and fish, which had a very 
decided value in the early settlements, 
and trade by means of them was sub- 
ject at first to far less inconvenience 
than in the later and more complex 
civilization of the eighteenth century. 


Just as in England so in New Eng- 
land rentals were frequently paid with 
a fat wether, or a hog, or a few bushels 
of apples. In 1631 corn was made 
a legal tender for all debts in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony unless pay- 
ment in money or in beaver had been 
stipulated in the contract. Musket 
balls at a farthing each were also 
made legal tender to the amount of 
a shilling. 

From the early days of the colonies 
taxes might be paid in corn, pork, 
beef, hides, leather, cheese, tallow. 
beeswax, grain, dried fish, whalebone, 
live stock and lumber. This anoma- 
lous state of affairs led eventually to 
such peculiar systems as that under 
which the rates of Springfield in 1693 
were collected in peas and those of 
Hingham in 1687 in milk pails. Of 
course the receiving of taxes in 
“country pay,” as it was called, was 
open to serious objections, but colo- 
nial conditions did not admit of the 
establishing of. such a system as 
the theorizers might consider ideal. 
When the rates were thus paid the 
authorities had to sell the produce if 
they could and discharge the obliga- 
tions of the colony with the receipts, 
or failing this, they had to ask those 
whom the colony owed to accept hogs 
or maize or dried fish. Thus salaries 
of the public officers were often met 
with such commodities, even as in 
Virginia they were with tobacco. In 
at least one important respect the 
latter state was better off than New 


‘England, for she had one product 


which completely overshadowed all 
others, so that everybody of conse- 
quence had tobacco with which to 
trade, while in New England there 
was no single commodity which could 
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dominate and unify trading opera- 
tions. The fur trade of New England 
was controlled by a few of the more 
enterprising settlers, and while one 
man had corn and no cattle another 
had cattle but no fish, and another 
fish but no beaver. Payment had 
therefore to be made in any one of 
a score of commodities. 

Under this system the public treas- 
ury was a constant loser. The cattle 
might die, the grain rot, the meat 
spoil, even the milk pails might fall 
to pieces in the delay caused by the 
necessity of trying to find a market. 
If a market had been available the 
state would have been able to require 
taxes in money at first hand from 
the ratepayers, so that payment in 
kind was in itself an evidence that 
money could not easily be had for 
the products. Says an early writer: 

“From the moment the taxpayer un- 
loaded his ‘specie’ upon the constable until 
the treasurer actually had in his hand the 
money ultimately realized from the sale 
of it, there was nothing but a succession 
of deteriorations and losses.” 

In case of the forced payment of a 
debt under this system the value of 
the property to be taken in payment 
was generally estimated by a com- 
mission of three—one chosen by the 
debtor, one by the creditor, and the 
third by the marshal. 

The colonists never came to regard 
wampum as anything more than a 
convenience for the prosecution of 
trade with the Indians. Neverthe- 
less they were forced sometimes to 
use it in their dealings with each 
other and even in the payment of 
their taxes. But when so employed 
it was not regarded as any form of 
money, but, as the Rhode Island 
Colonial Records for 1662 say: 


“It is but a commodity, and it 1s 
unreasonable that it should be forced 
upon any man.” 

The large measure in which the 
colonists found themselves under the 
necessity of using it as money, though 
still protesting that it was not money, 
gives conclusive evidence of the utter 
impossibility of a people of any ad- 
vancement to live by mere barter. 
Even the Indians had passed that 
stage. Barter being inadequate, and 
coin being almost unknown, the 
colonists inevitably drew into use 
among themselves the medium of ex- 
change which they had originally re- 
garded as fit only to win beaver and 
food from the natives. 

The anomalous conditions which 
prevailed in colonial finance rendered 
it a thankless task to keep the value 
of wampum in any fixed relation 
to European currency — standards. 
Nevertheless the courts of assistants 
and general courts and legislative 
bodies of the various colonies made 
repeated and on the whole creditable 
attempts of the sort. The important 
part that it played in the life of the 
colonies is shown by the large amount 
of legislation upon the subject, some 
examples of which, drawn chiefly 
from the records of Massachusetts, are 
of interest. More wampum was used 
by the inhabitants of Massachusetts 
than all the other New England colo- 
nies combined. In 1637 the Court 
of Assistants ordered that it should 
pass at six a penny for any sum under 
twelve pence. That is, six beads (of 
the white variety) were worth a penny 
and as many as seventy-two might 
be offered at one time as legal tender 
in the payment of debts. In October, 
1640, the same body ordered, that 
white wampumpege should pass at 
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four a penny and “bleue” at two a 
penny. The limit was still to be 
twelve pence unless the creditor was 
willing to take more. There is some 
doubt concerning the character of the 
blue beads, but they were evidently 
considered at this time, like the black, 
twice as valuable as the white. In- 
deed it may well be that black is 
really meant by the old chronicler’s 
“bleue.” 

Thus far wampum was a legal 
tender in the payment of only very 
small debts. In June, 1641, the 
Court greatly enlarged the financial 
field of the Indian currency by order- 
ing that it should 
“passe currant at 6 a peny for: any sume 
under tol. for debts heareafter to bee 
made.” 

It will be noticed that the ratio of 
white beads to English pence was re- 
stored to six to one. But their value 
fluctuated greatly and this ratio was 
changed over and over again in sub- 
sequent times. The most perplex- 
ing phase of this was that it was not 
uniform in all the colonies. For ex- 
ample, in 1637, when the Massachu 
setts Court was declaring six white 
beads to be worth a penny, Connecti- 
cut was receiving them for taxes at 
the rate of four a penny. Between 
that time and 1640 Connecticut tried 
to bring her system into conformity 
with that of Massachusetts, and when, 
in the latter year, she adopted the rate 
of four a penny, Connecticut has- 
tened to enact that “the late order 
concerning Wampu at sixe a penny 
shall be dissolved, and the former of 
fower a penny and two pence to be 
paid in the shilling shall be estab- 
lished.” But hardly was this done 
before Massachusetts returned to the 
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rate of six a penny, and Connecticut 
abandoned the effort to keep up with 
her changes. The difficulties of 
trade between colonies were greatly 
enhanced by such failures to har- 
monize values—failures rendered 
quite inevitable by the nature of the 
currency and the rapid fluctuations 
in the quantity in circulation. 

The Massachusetts law of 1641 
making wampum legal tender for 
debts of as much as £10 was re- 
pealed in 1643. Owing to a blank 
left in the records we cannot tell the 
amount substituted for the £10, but 
we know that it was at least some- 
what smaller. The change was prob- 
ably prompted by the avidity with 
which unscrupulous traders forced 
large quantities as payment in trade 
when circumstances warranted the 
use of a more substantial currency. 

The use of wampum in the north- 
ern colonies was at its height 
about 1640. At that time, despite 
the suspicions and the reluctance 
of acceptance of many, it was 
by far the nearest approach to 
a universal currency that the colo- 
nists had. It could be exchanged 
for merchandise, used in the pay- 
ment of labor and court judg- 
ments, and given to the state in the 
discharge of taxes. Bequests were 
made in terms of it. An old English 
shilling found in a roadway at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, in 1647, was re- 
garded locally as a great curiosity. 
Many of the younger generation had 
never seen such a coin. 

Rut wampum currency in New 
England was soon to enter upon a 
long and steady decline. The first 
actual break with it came in 1643, 
when the Massachusetts General 
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Court forbade the receipt,of it in the 
payment of taxes. The order seems 
not to have been obeyed at the time, 
but it was a straw showing which way 
the wind blew. © Roger Williams tells 
us that at this time Indian money 
which had been valued at nine or 
ten shillings a fathom worth 
barely five. There were many cir- 
cumstances which conspired to de- 
preciate it and eventually strip it of 
its character as currency. First may 
be mentioned the very familiar pro- 
cess known to students of finance as 
inflation. The quantity in circula- 
tion had increased so much by reason 
of the trade in beaver that when, 
about the middle of the century, 
the demand for the latter in Europe 
diminished, there was no other to 
take its place in keeping the wampum 
afloat. Moreover the thrifty Dutch 
at Hackensack and Albany introduced 
lathes in the manufacture of the 
beads, so that much greater quanti- 
ties of it could be produced. The ef- 
fects of this were of course to bring 
great profits temporarily to the 
Dutchmen, but ultimately to render 
wampum too common to maintain its 
value. 

Another cause for the decline of 
wampum was the decrease of trade 
with the Indians. While between the 
years 1630 and 1640 the trade of the 
New England colonies was _ very 
largely with the natives, by 1650 it 
had come to be in a much greater 
measure with the other English colo- 
nies and with England. Simultane- 
ously with the decline in the traffic in 
beaver the Indians were gradually 
crowded westward, where such trade 
as they continued to maintain was 
usurped by the French, and while the 
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settlers on the frontier continued to 
barter with the red men, especially 
the Iroquois, the Indian trade came 
to mean almost nothing in the com- 
mercial towns on the coast. As trade 
relations became more far reaching 
and complex, the use of wampum 
grew more and more impracticable. 
Che shell money had never acquired 
any standing outside of America, and 
even in the southern colonies it was 
accepted only under extraordinary 
conditions. It would not buy sugar 
and rum in the West Indies, tobacco 
and fruits in Virginia, rice and in- 
digo in the Carolinas, manufactured 
goods in England, or gold or silver 
anywhere for the establishing of a 
better currency. 

Still another reason for the degra- 
dation of wampum was the wide- 
spread practice of counterfeiting. 
The distinctive marks of the beads 
were so few that it was always an 
easy matter for a creditor to allege 
that the wampum paid him was 
counterfeit and compel the debtor, 
however unjustly, to make another 
payment. Much trouble was experi- 
enced also by reason of the circula- 
tion of faulty beads, whose value was 
questionable on account of breakage 
and discoloration. The Indian, being 
“to the manner born,” was generally 
able to detect such much more readily 
than the whites, the result being that 
the faulty wampum was kept mainly 
in the hands of the colonists. The 
Indian palmed it off on the undiscern- 
ing Englishman, and the latter found 
it quite impossible to get rid of it, 
except by in turn beguiling some of 
his neighbors. 

In October, 1648, we find the Mas- 
sachusetts Court of Assistants pass- 
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ing the following order relative to 
the integrity and exchange values of 
wampum: 

“It is voted, for tryall untill the next 
Cotte, that all passable or payable peage 
henceforth shall be intire, wt®out breaches, 
both the black & white, wtout deforming 
spots, sutably strung in eight knowne 
pcels—the peny, 34, 124, 58, in white; the 
24, 64, 248, & 108, in black.” 

The first part of the foregoing or- 
dinance represents but one of a great 
number of attempts made during this 
period to legislate bad wampum out 


of circulation. The rapid repetition of, 


such orders proves their general fail- 
ure in practice. The latter part of 
the order just quoted established a 
definite system of “small change,” 
which was adopted entire by Con- 
necticut the following year. The 
Connecticut order provided that the 
wampum be 

“strunge, and in some measure strunge 
sutably, and not small and great, on- 
comely and disorderly mixt, as formerly 
it hath been.” 

But the use of wampum in the dis- 
charge of public obligations was be- 
ing all the time discredited. On the 
second of May, 1649, the Massachu- 
setts Court of Assistants passed the 
following: 

“It is ordered, that it shall not be in 
the liberty of any towne or person to pay 


peage to the country rate, nor shall the 


Treasurer accept thereof, from time to 
i'me. 
Wampum was still to “remayne 
passable,” however, “from 
man.” In 1650 it was voted by the 
same Court that the shell money 
should pass as legal tender for the 
payment of debts to the value of forty 
shillings (white at eight a penny, black 


at four), but that it should not be re- 
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ceived by the treasurer in payment of 
county rates. In 1661 this ordinance 
making it a legal tender for private 
transactions was repealed “on obser- 
vation of much inconvenience of the 
lawe.” By this time all the New 
England colonies were refusing to re- 
ceive it for taxes and were removing 
from it the quality of legal tender. 
The employment of wampum died 
out slowly. Even after it had lost its 
value for trade among the colonists 
themselves it continued to be used 
somewhat in such traffic with the In- 
dians as continued to be maintained. 
For although Massachusetts began 
the coinage of shillings and six- 
pences in 1652, and a considerable 
amount of coin from the West In- 
dies began about that time to be 
brought in, such money was too val- 
uable to be used where wampum 
could yet be made to serve the pur- 
pose. Connecticut made a grant of 
“50 fathom of Wompom” in 1666. 
Rhode Island recognized it officially 
as late as 1670. In New York it was 
used until after the end of the cen- 
tury—as for instance in the payment 
of ierriage between New York City 
and Brooklyn. It was used in south- 
ern Connecticut as late as 1704; and 
in the backwoods regions of the 
northern and middle colonies well 
down into the eighteenth century. 
The decline in its use by the colonists 
betokened a general change in eco- 
nomic conditions. Instead of export- 
ing beaver they now sent to Eng- 
land the products of their labor— 
grain, beef, lumber and other such 
commodities. Trade with the In. 
dians was relegated to the frontiers- 
men and the older settlements took 
on a more advanced commercial 
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character, one with which the em- 
ployment of wampum was not com- 
patible. As the red man was grad- 
ually driven back, his money was re- 
pudiated, so that he was not allowed 
to leave permanently even this small 
remembrance in the land that was to 
know him no more. 

It would be difficult to estimate thc 
influence exerted by thoge little beads 
of clam and oyster shell in shaping 
the earlier history of the New Eng- 
land colonies. In times when the 
struggling settlers were quite bereft 
of any more substantial means of ex- 
change they found in the currency of 
the natives an inestimable boon. 
Such a currency could hardly have 
been taken over as a permanent adop- 


tion by the newcomers, but for half a 
century it was of excellent service, 
facilitating as it did not merely trade 
with the natives but all sorts of finan- 
cial transactions by the colonists 
among themselves. A system of pure 
barter was impossible. The colonists 
for several decades had no money of 
their own, nor could they get any. 
Wampum provided the only prac- 
tical solution of the problem. Civili- 
zation does not often find a custom 
or institution among savages which 
it can profitably adopt. But, as in 
the present case, it not infrequently 
finds itself .driven into borrowing a 
temporary expedient with which to 
maintain itself along its frontier 
lines. 
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ELA L. PRATT was born at 
Norwich, Connecticut, Dec- 
ember 11, 1867. His father 
was George Pratt, a lawyer, 

and his mother was Sarah Whittlesey 
Pratt; his ancestry was purely Ameri- 
can in every branch for over two 
hundred years. While he was a 


child he began his artistic studies 
by drawing and modelling at home. 
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At the age of sixteen he entered 
the Yale School of Fine Arts, 
where he studied under Professors 
Niemeyer and Weir. In 1887 he en- 
tered the Art Students’ League of 
New York, where his teachers were 
Augustus St. Gaudens, F. Edwin 


Elwell, William M. Chase and 
Kenyon Cox. During the three 
years he passed in this school he 
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also had the opportunity of working 
for Mr. St. Gaudens in his studio. 
In 1890 he went to. Paris and con- 
tinued his studies under Chapu and 
Falguiére. He entered the Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux Arts at the 
head of the class the same year. 
While in Paris he received three 
medals and two prizes. He re- 
turned to the United States in 1892; 
was appointed instructor in model- 
ling in the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, in 1893, and he 
still occupies that position. The 
list of his works for the past ten 
years, 1893 to 1903, will tell the 
story of his professional career up 
to date. 

I am not inclined to fill in the 


foregoipg outlines, except to point 
out that they represent to the im- 
agination a period of arduous and 
serious preparation under influences 
of the most stimulating and stren- 
uous order. All the biographical 
facts of an artist’s career that 
have any legitimate interest for 
the public are those which con- 
cern his works. Of his personal 
history—his descent, environment; 
development and education—it is 
pertinent to know such particulars 
only as may throw some light upon 
his ideals, purposes, character and 
disposition; ‘but no_ conclusions 
drawn from such data have much 
weight unless they are confirmed by 
a study of what he has produced. 
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From a photograph loaned by the Boston Herald 
BELA L, PRATT, AT WORK 
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The critical inferences derived from 
personal acquaintance with an art- 
ist may or may not be sound; anec- 
dotes of his youthful exploits may 
or may not aid the reader to arrive 
at just ideas regarding his rela- 
tive importance in the world of art; 
familiar reminiscences of his say- 
ings and doings may or may not 
help us to form a just conception of 
what he stands for as an artist; but 
there can be no doubt that he must 
finally rest his claims on the intrin- 


sic zsthetic worth of his works. 


“By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

In the decade since 1893 Mr. 
Pratt has found time and _ oppor- 


tunity, in addition to his duties as 
produce about fifty 
sculptural works, including  colos- 
sal groups, single figures, reliefs. 
etc., for public buildings; monu- 
ments, statues and portrait busts; 
portrait reliefs, medals, decorative 
tablets ; bronze and marble ideal fig- 
ures, and a long list of minor com- 
Ten years is not a long 
time in a busy life, and few Ameri- 
can sculptors have more or better 
concrete results to show for this pe- 
riod. The exhibition of Mr. Pratt’s 
sculptures held last December at 
the St. Botolph Club galleries was 
the first opportunity to sum it all 
up, and it was astonishing to observe 
the continuous power of production, 
the fertility of invention, and the 
high plane of plastic imagination 
and sentiment, which, in response to 
the varied and important demands 
made upon the artist, could have 


a teacher, to 


missions. 


brought forth such an impressive and 
delightful collection of work. 
The earliest of Mr. Pratt’s publis 
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commissions was that for the two 
colossal groups on the Water Gate 
of the great Peristyle at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 at 
Chicago. Our American rebirth in 





FIGURE FOR ST. PAUL’s SCHOOL, CONCORD, 
N. H., TO BE ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE 
120 GRADUATES WHO FOUGHT IN THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
sculpture dates from that very re- 
cent time, and I still cherish the 
memory of the vast and noble Court 
of Honor as one of the loveliest 
landmarks of artistic exaltation in 
my experience. Who that saw it 
does not? Where, outside of our 
dreams of the golden age of Greece, 
did the sunlight ever bathe white 
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colonnades, terraces, domes, basins, 
fountains, porticos and pediments 
with a sweeter, softer, more majes- 
tic glamour? How it comes back,— 
that first indescribable and unfor- 
gettable moment in the Court of 
Honor! 

To have had a part in the making 
of that monumental composition 
was an honor for the artist and an 
auspicious beginning of a busy pro- 
fessional life. That the opportunity 
was well employed is evident from 
the stream of commissions which 
since 1893 has set in Mr. Pratt’s di- 
rection, more particularly for archi- 
tectural and decorative sculptures, 
which constitute the greater part of 
his work. Indeed, it became ob- 
vious at once that his talent for 
large decorative figures, both in the 
round and in relief, was exceptional, 
and it is to the prompt recognition 
of it on the part of architects that 
he has owed most of his subsequent 
opportunities to distinguish himself. 


But, fortunately, along with the de- 
mand for this important class of 
work, there was also a sufficient 
realization of the artist’s capabili- 
ties in the realm of smaller and 
more intimate statuary on a scale 
suited to indoor purposes, so that 
he was enabled to cultivate his ver- 
satility and maintain a desirable ar- 
tistic balance between the extremes 
of large and small. One of his most 
charming productions in low relief 
portraiture dates from 1893—the 
medallion of the daughters of Dr. 
Frederick C. Shattuck. In this kind 
of relief work the artist could mani- 
fest the fine and subtile sentiment 
for the graceful, sweet movement of 
lines, and the delicate play of light 
and shadow, which distinguish so 
many of the bas-reliefs of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, and at the same 
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time succéssfully illustrate those at- 
tractive personal traits in childhood 
which (owing to their naturalness 
and absence of self-consciousness) 
are in all the graphic arts such con- 
genial themes for portraiture. For 
this charming sort of family por- 
traiture several of the American 
sculptors of the present day, nota- 
bly Augustus St. Gaudens, have 
shown a special talent. 

In 1894 Mr. Pratt made a life-size 
figure of “Our Lady of Sorrows” 
for a shrine at Auriesville, New 
York ; two low relief portrait groups 
similar to that of the Shattuck chil- 
dren—those of Mrs. F. C. Shattuck 
and her daughter, and of the chil- 
dren of William Slater—and the 
medal presented by the alumni of 
Harvard University to President 
Eliot. Of the relief portraits there 
is little to say beyond what has been 
said already. Their delicacy and 
charm are in no wise tainted by ex- 
cessive sentiment; for Mr. Pratt’s 
instinct for reserve and _ sobriety 
seems everywhere true and thor- 
oughgoing; and his sweetness is 
the genuine and natural sweetness 
of the fifteenth century workmen, 
or else that which fairly takes the 
place of it with us of a more sophis- 
ticated age, namely, a sacred re- 
spect for good work. 

The Eliot medal was the first 
work of that class done by Mr. 
Pratt. Its most interesting part is 
the portrait of President Eliot, 
which is, in my opinion, one of the 
most satisfactory counterfeit pre- 
sentments of this great man ever 
made. It has an air of almost 
classic serenity and poise, and ad- 
mirably conforms to all that we 








know of the individual. In the de- 
sign of the medal we note the art- 
ist’s intuitive balance, rhythm and 
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effective disposition of spaces, re- 
sulting in an impression of com- 
pleteness and reposefulness. The 
placing and lettering of the Latin 
inscription and the subsidiary sym- 
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bolic ornament which enters into 
the design contribute as they should 
to this impression, and are orgam- 
cally related. This is easily one of 
the most artistic medals from the 
hand of an American artist. It is 
good all the way through, and none 
of the problems of this interesting 
and difficult art have been shirked 
or evaded. 

In the year 1895 we find Mr. Pratt 
mainly occupied in the production 
of important commissions for the 
great building of the Library of 
Congress at Washington. His are 
the six seven-foot spandrel figures 
above the main entrance, and the 
colossal figure (twelve feet high) 
typifying Philosophy, which stands 
in the rotunda. The motives given 
him for the six spandrel figures 
were Sculpture, Painting, Litera- 
ture, Science, etc. The sculptor who 
approaches this task at once finds 
himself confronted by inflexible 
limitations as to design, imposed by 


‘ 
the space to be filled and the con- 
structional function of the arch or 
which it rests; we can therefore ex- 
pect conformity to conditions and a 
qualified abnegation of originality as 
the prime qualities. But it is not, 
even bearing in mind these apparent 
handicaps, obligatory to wholly 
sink one’s personality in conform- 
ing, since obedience to architectural 
law involves no real sacrifice of the 
plastic impulse. It is in meeting 
such exigencies that the artist dis- 
plays the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness which might never be called 
out by freer opportunities; he 
stoops to conquer; and by indefati- 
gable experiment learns for himself, 
what every predecessor has had to 
learn, just what bend of the arm 
means success in a spandrel, by re- 
inforcing, supporting and carrying 
out the architectonic principle, ad- 
justing his forms by a natural ne- 
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Copyright 1899, by Bela L. Pratt. From a Copley Print, copyright 1899, by Curtis & Cameron 


BUST OF PHILLIPS BROOKS, FOR THE BROOKS HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


cessity to the space and surface al- 
lotted to him. 

* The work for the Library of Con- 
gress was continued in 1896, when 
Mr. Pratt modelled the series of 
four large high-relief medallions, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 
ter, for the pavilion. These reliefs 
are full of spirit, refinement and true 
decorative character. The same 
year gave birth to the bronze Vic- 


tory for the United States battleship 
Massachusetts, the first decoration of 
the kind to be so placed, a portrait 


‘bust of Mr. Coffin, and a bust of Mr. 


Burnett for St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Massachusetts. In 1897 th: 
recumbent figure in marble of Dr. Coit, 
for the chapel of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, was made. 
This work was given an honorable 
mention at the Paris Salon of 1897. 
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reserve which characterizes the 
American’s work usually, and which, 
I think; is an instinctive expression 
of his own feeling for sobriety. The 
position of the head, the expression 
of the face, and the gesture of the 
right arm are somewhat strained, 
and the whole air of the figure is not 
only French but a littlé bit rococo— 
a note which is quite alien to Mr. - 
Pratt’s own temperament. As a 
matter of fact it was made under the : 
eyes of M. Falguiére, and may be F 
dismissed as an academic study of 
the nude. It would look highly pic- 
turesque in a garden, with a back- 
ground of shrubbery. : 
In 1899 Mr. Pratt made the 
Brown memorial tablet for Cornell 
University and the bronze portrait 
bust of Bishop Brooks for Brooks 
House, Harvard University. The 
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DECORATIVE FIGURE, LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


“Orpheus Mourning Eurydice” 
was exhibited first in 1898 at the 
Paris Salon. This is a life-size fig- 
ure in plaster, somewhat reminis- 
cent of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Anatomically it manifests a firm 
grasp of fact and a good degree of 
skill in its expression; but in its 
conception it probably represents 
the mind of M. Falguiére more 
closely than that of Mr. Pratt. It 
certainly has not the measure of ORPHEUS MOURNING EURYDICE 
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bust of Phillips Brooks will stand 
as the best representation of his 
massive and unique personality. In 
1900 Mr. Pratt produced a portrait 
bust of Dr. Shattuck for St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire ; 
the Avery memorial bust for Gro- 
ton, Connecticut; a bronze group 
for the United States battleship 
Kearsarge, a decorative tablet for the 
United States battleship Alabama, 
and the marble study of a young 
girl now in the possession of Mrs. 
F. C. Shattuck. The last-named 
work was exhibited at the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, New 
York, where it was awarded a sec- 
ond medal. This statuette, modelled 
with an admirable understanding 
and appreciation of the grace, vitali- 
ty and naturalness of the youthful 
form, is a lovely vision of youth and 
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WINGED FIGURE FOR LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


life. Accurate and veracious, strong 
and delicate, it is neither academic 
nor insipid, but has a marked indi- 
viduality and a human quality of 
sensibility. The subtilty, firmness 
and flexibility of the modelling are 
altogether exceptional, and give evi- 
dence of a robust and mature talent. 

The last two years have been of 
great fertility, and have witnesse4 
the birth of the Yale bi-centennial 
medal in bronze, two groups for the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffa- 


‘lo, a group and three single figures 


for the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building at the Pan-American 
Exposition, another marble study of 
a young girl, the portrait bust of 
John E. Hudson, late president of 
the Bell Telephone Company; the 
relief portrait of Samuel Eliot for 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New 
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TABLET ON THE FORWARD TURRET OF THE U. S. BATTLESHIP “KEARSARGE” 


Hampshire ; the marble portrait bust 
of Colonel Henry Lee for Harvard 
University; the Butler monument 
for Lowell, Massachusetts; the re- 
lief portrait of the daughters of 
Herbert Sears; the medallion of 
John C. Ropes for Trinity Church, 
Boston; the relief of John C. Ropes 
for Memorial Hall, Cambridge; the 
Hemenway tablet for Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and the heroic fig- 
ure of a soldier for St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, to be 
erected in honor of the one hundred 
and twenty St. Paul’s boys who 
fought in the Spanish-American 
War. 

The ideal figure of an American 
soldier just mentioned is one of the 
most interesting, virile and serious 
of Mr. Pratt’s larger works. It isa 
composite type of the manly, ath- 
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letic, adventurous young soldier, 
precisely such a type of the Ameri: 
can volunteer as might be supposed 
to come from the universities and 
higher schools of the country in re- 
sponse to the call of the nation in 
war time. The khaki uniform, sword, 
leggings, gloves and hat proclaim 
him an officer; and the pose ind:- 
cates that he is not in active service, 
but, it may be, has just returned to 
the scene of his academic career 
after the close of hostilities. The 
figure stands well and firmly, at 
ease, and suggests rather the free 
individual initiative of the modern 
American soldier than the military 
rigidity and punctilio in bearing of 
the older school. The head is emi- 
nently handsome and _ thoroughly 
American ; the expression of earnest 
and steady purpose is noble. There 
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is no trace of bravado, no mere mili- 
tary vanity, but a resolute, modest 
and businesslike air, as of one who 
appreciates the responsibilities and 
dangers of the service, meets them 
with a stout heart, and is ani- 
mated by an unchangeable and 
lofty patriotism. Happy the coun- 
try which can count upon the loy- 
alty and devotion of such valiant 
and true-hearted sons. This is the 
thought that comes to mind as 
we look at this alert, boyish 
form. 

How infinitely superior are monu- 
ments of this calibre to the count- 
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less mediocrities that do duty in the 
guise of soldiers’ memorials in near- 
ly every city and town of the land. 
How much better it would have 
been to wait until a generation of 
artists should arise to fitly com- 
memorate the great deeds of their 
fathers. The time must come when 
it will be universally realized that it 
is doing scanty honor to brave men 
to erect paltry and pitiable monu- 
ments to them, but that the quality 
of the art in the memorial must 
match the quality of the heroism to 
which it is a testimony and of which 
it is a symbol. 





~ RECUMBENT FIGURE OF Dr. COIT, CHAPEL OF ST. PAUL’s SCHOOL, CONCORD 











The Lost State of Franklin 


By Will M. Clemens 


NDER the shadow of the 

Great Smoky Mountains, 

in that section of the South 

lying between Knoxville, 
Tennessee and Asheville, North 
Carolina, there once existed the 
State of Franklin, now lost alike to 
history and romance. All that re- 
Mains, in name at least, to remind 
one of the vanished commonwealth 
is the narrow, crooked-lined county 
of Sevier, in Eastern Tennessee. 

The lost State of Franklin once 
formed, in area and population, an 
important part of the United States. 
It had its executive, legislative and 
judicial departments, exercised gov- 
ernmental functions, maintained a 
respectable militia, flourished apace, 
and then, after a varied experience, 
completely disappeared from the 
“sisterhood of States.” From _his- 
torians the State of Franklin has re- 
ceived scant attention, and to the ma- 
jority of the present generation its 
identity with the State of Tennessee 
seems almost as mythical as that of 
Atlantis with the American conti- 
nent. 

Briefly the story of Franklin is 
this: A few thousand mountaineers, 
in a remote wilderness, infused with 
the principles which inspired the 
Revolution, banded together and 
formed a State government of their 
own. With John Sevier, an ideal 
frontiersman, as the hero, with local 
self-government as the animating 
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motive, with a variety of plots and 
counter-plots to lend picturesque- 
ness of incident, with phases of com- 
edy interspersed now and then with 
episodes truly tragic, the drama was 
acted out amid the scenery fur- 
nished by the mountain .regions of 
Tennessee. 

At the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, what is now the State ol 
Tennessee was an_ unorganized, 
sparsely settled territory. In 1776, 
its inhabitants, under the leadership 
of Captain John Sevier, petitioned 
the North Carolina legislature to 
be annexed to that State, in order 
to contribute their share toward na- 
tional independence. As the ex- 
penses of the war bore heavily on 
“the old north State,” her legisla- 
ture was only too glad to divide the 
burden. The petition was granted, 
and what is now Tennessee formed 
part of North Carolina until the 
close of the Revolution. As it had 
now become a source of expense 
rather than of help, the North Caro- 
lina legislature in June, 1784, with- 
out consulting those most affected, 
ceded to the federal government the 
whole annexed territory under the 
name of the District of Washing- 
ton, provided that the government 
should, within two years, signify its 
assent. 

Then there arose rebellion, the 
settlers naturally objecting to such 
a wholesale disposition of them- 
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selves. The manner and conditions 
of the cession were repugnant, and 
the people felt that they had not 
only been trifled with, but subjected 
to two years of anarchy and disor- 
der. Calling a convention in August, 
1784, they formed the State of 
Franklin. The North Carolina leg- 
islature, realizing its error, hastened 
to undo its mistake and reannexed 
the “Washington district.” The in- 
habitants of Franklin rejected of- 
fers for reconciliation, and Captain 
Sevier, though at first inclined to 
advise a return of allegiance t> 
North Carolina, yielded to an over- 
whelming public sentiment and ac- 
cepted the governorship of the new 
State. He was inaugurated at Wa- 
tauga, March 1, 1785. Some sort of 
order was now established, at least 
for atime. A court was created, the 
militia was thoroughly reorganized 
and peace was effected with the In- 
dians who had been carrying on a 
destructive warfare for a quarter of 
a century. Complications, however, 
arose which kept the young State of 
Franklin in a constant turmoil. 
Congress still asserted jurisdiction. 
A reaction, stimulated by disap- 
pointed office-seekers, ensued among 
those who had been most clamorous 
for the new State. Jealousy of 
Sevier’s success animated his rivals, 
who henceforth sought to make his 
life a burden. 

The population was divided into 
the Franklin and North Carolina 
factions. Elections were held and 
appointments made under the laws 
of both States. Two sets of offi- 
cers claimed authority, each nullify- 
ing the acts of the other. One fac- 
tion would steal the public records 
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from the other, only to be treated in 
like manner in turn. The courts 
were in a chaotic condition. Wills 
could not be proved, titles perfected, 
nor justice administered. No taxes 
were paid. Marriages performed 
by officials of one faction were not 
recognized by the other. 

The determined young State, 
nevertheless, fought for its life. It 
exercised even federal power, and 
authorized the coinage of specie, 
though its chief medium of ex- 
change continued to be the skins of 
wild animals. Finally, emissaries 
were sent to the North Carolina leg- 
islature to"make overtures of peace. 
The address of Franklin’s represent- 
ative was a model of eloquence, 
fervid with the rhetoric of the Revo- 
lutionary era. But it fell upon un- 
heeding ears. No recognition would 
be made of the rebellious State, 
though North Carolina had once cut 
her off without her consent. 

The last session of the Franklin 
legislature met in September, 1787. 
That there was then no intention of 
surrendering is evident from one of 
the acts of the legislature, which 
has been preserved and which is in- 
teresting as an example of primitive 
financiering. The law is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Franklin, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same: That 
from the 1st day of January, 1788, the sal- 
aries of the officers of this commonwealth 
be as follows, to wit: 

“His Excellency the Governor, per an- 
num, 1,000 deer skins. 

“His Honor the chief justice, 500 deer 
skins, 

“The secretary to his Excellency the 
Governor, 500 raccoon skins. 

“The treasurer of the state, 450 raccoon 
skins. 
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“Each county clerk, 300 beaver skins. 

“Clerk of the House of Commons, 200 
raccoon skins. 

“Member of the Assembly, per diem, 
three raccoon skins. 

“Justice’s fee for signing a warrant, one 
muskrat skin. 

“To constable, for serving a warrant, 
one mink skin. 

“Enacted into a law the 18th day of Oc- 
tober, 1787, under the great seal of the 
state.” 


In the mean while, Governor Cas- 
well, of North Carolina, issued his 
proclamation declaring the govern- 
ment of Franklin illegal, stigmatiz- 
ing its officers and adherents as 
rebels, and demanding surrender 
and acknowledgment of the author- 
ity of North Carolina. 

The Franklinites refused, and it 
was only when forced by a superior 
number of troops that they yielded. 
The State ended its short-lived 
career with a sort of judicial farce. 
Sevier, of course, was arrested and 
prosecuted. During the proceed- 
ings an ardent Franklinite rushed 


into the presence of the court and 
dramatically referred to the popular 
idol then on trial. In the uproar 
that followed Sevier walked out of 
the court-room and was not again 
molested. Years afterward he was 
elected first Governor of Tennessee. 

The State of Franklin was oblit- 
erated, its territory forming part of 
North Carolina once more, until it 
was ceded to the federal govern- 
ment. On June 1, 1796, it was duly 
admitted to the Union. 

The State of Tennessee, as it 
exists to-day, was therefore first 
known as the State of Franklin, 
with John Sevier as Governor from 
1785 to 1788. For one brief year 
it was known as “The Territory 
South of the Ohio,” and then in 1890 
was Officially designated as “The 
Territory of Tennessee,” with Wil- 
liam Blount, Governor from 1790 to 
1796. In the last mentioned year 
the State of Tennessee was duly or- 
ganized with John Sevier, Governor, 
from 1796 to 1801. 























